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STRAUSS DIES. 


Franz-Josef Strauss, President of 


West Germany’s Bavaria state 
and an ambivalent friend of Isra- 
el, died yesterday after suffering 
a massive stroke over the week- 
end. (See report on page 3). 


American 
hostage 
released 
in Beirut 


BEIRUT (AP) - An Indian resi- 


Americans held hostage in‘ Lebanon 
was expected to be freed. 

Police in Beirut confirmed that 
Mithileshwar Singh was set free by 
the Islamic Jihad for the Liberation 
of Palestine after 20 months and 10 


alien. in the U. 
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‘game time at two 


Police urge caution 
Jafter ‘bread-bombs’ 
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injure 3 in capital 


k Reporter 
Jernsalem Boler bays urged the 
public to be especially alert for sus- 
picious objects after two bombs hid- 


1 den in halla loaves exploded in the 


capital on Sunday moming. 

Three sisters who were slightly 
injured in one of the explosions re- 
mained last night in Bikur Holim 
hospital, where doctors still have to 
remove shrapnel from their legs. 

The police have made no arrests 
so far, according to spokesman Rafi 
Levy. igators believe that ἃ 
terrorist cell was behind both bomb- 
ings, which occurred at roughly the 
stores. 

The bombs may have arrived at 
the stores via the Berman bakery's 
bread deliveries. ‘The exploding 


1 loaves were concealed inside plastic 


bags and detonated by timers. One 
of the devices exploded just as a 
police sapper arrived to defuse it. 

After the explosions, the police 
checked the bread in grocery stores 
throughout the city. Two yeshivas in 
the Old City’s Moslem Quarter that 
received bread from the same bak- 
ery, were among the first places 
where the police went. 

The first bomb exploded at about 
11 a.m. at a grocery store on the 
comer.of Shivtei Yisrael and Mea 
Shearim Streets. 

Semadar Hadad, 13, had come to 
the store to buy candles and hallah 
for her mother. Her sisters Inbal,7, 


and Hadas,5, were eating chocolate 
bars near the entrance to the store. 

“I heard a boom,” Semadar said. 
“EB ing was black, and I felt 
spasms in my legs. I saw that my legs 
were Black and I heard my sisters 
shouting, ‘Semadar, Semadar.’ ” 

It was not the first time that Se- 
madar, whose family lives in the 
nearby Musrara neighbourhood, 
had been yeep focal ser 
years an Aral ilant slas! 
two athe friends in the face while 
they were waiting with their day- 
camp group to catch a bus to the 
swimming J. The attacker was 
about to slash Semadar when a 
camp counselor rescued her. 

Mayor Teddy Kollek visited the 
girls at the hospital immediately af- 
ter the attack. 

No one was injured in the second 
explosion at the grocery store 
owned Menachem and Batya 
Pearlman near the parking lot in the 
Old City's Jewish Quarter Road. 

“One of the workers called me 
and said, “There's a halla in the store 
that’s very heavy,’ ” said Batya 
Pearlman, 44. “It was in a bag on 
the floor. I picked it up, and it was 
heavier than a regular halla. I 
picked it up a bit more and saw a 


crack down the middle. I immedi-* 


ately knew that it wasn't what it was 

supposed to be.” - 

She carried the bag outside of the 

store, which was full of customers. 
{Continned on Back Page) 


Five-year-old Hadas Habad in Jerusalem's Bikur Holim Hospital 


after receiving shrapnel wounds in her leg 


when a bomb hidden in 


a loaf of bread exploded in the capital’s Mea She’arim neighbour- 


hood on Sunday. 


(Isaac Harari) 


10 Palestinians hurt in IDF 
crackdown on W. Bank villages 


Jerusalem Post Reporters 
At least 10 Palestinians were 
wounded yesterday in the West 
Bank when clashes erupted during a 


Ἶ of arrests which the IDF said 
. ed. deaiasod to prevent violence in 
he .arca. 


ΜΗ sources said search-and- 
arrest operations in villages 
: bi oath e region were meant 
to violent protests during yes- 
terday’s general strike. But the raids 
sparked clashes in several locations. 

The strike, called in underground 
leaflets, was in protest against the 


‘| continued military closure of 


schools and colleges in the West 
Bank. The institutions have been 
closed since the, early weeks of the 


“uprising, on grounds that they had 


become centres of violent protest. 
The Civil Administration has ex- 
tended the closure until mid-No- 


. vember, and bas consistently 


blocked Palestinian attempts to or- 
ganize alternative classes for idled 
students. 


In Hebron, meanwhile, settlers 
wearing prayer shawls and carrying 
tifles celebrated Simhat Tora by 
dancing through the streets, sur- 
rounded by a security ring of sol- 
diers. The central area of the town 
was still under curfew following a 
fatal shooting incident Friday, set 
off by a stone-throwing attack on 
settler leader Rabbi Moshe Le- 
vinger.. Three days of mourning 
have been declared in Hebron to 
commemorate the two townspeople 
killed in Friday's violence. 


= - 


In Bethlehem, arsonists set fire to 

a succa at Rachel's Tomb on Sux- 

day, despite a 24-hour IDF watch at 

the holy site adjacent to the Aida 
refugee camp. 

During yesterday's raids, troops 

houses and arrested sus- 

pected activists, erased nationalist 


Arafat woos Jews 


daily Al-Watan on Sunday, he also - 


said that he had been the target of a 
recent assassination bid. He gave no 


In Peking it was reported that 
Arafat arrived in China yesterday to 
discuss Jordan’s break with the West 
Bank and other Middle East 
developments. 


slogans, removed Palestinian flags 
and cleared roadblocks. Military 
sources said 10 persons were wound- 
ed in clashes, but Palestinian 
sources put the toll at 20. 

At Zeita, east of Hadera, dozens 
of IDF jeeps were met by youths 
who barricaded roads with rocks 
and hurled stones, eyewitnesses 


Superpowers declare 


said. Troops opened fire, wounding 
four youths, two of them in the 
back, according to the eyewitnesses. 
Military sources said two were 
wounded. Zeita, near a heavily used 
intersection adjacent to the Green 
Line, has been the site of bottle and 
rock attacks on Israeli cars. 

At Rujib near Nablus, youths set 
up roadblocks on the way to the 
Elon Moreh eae aon ἮΝ clashed 
with troops who “πὶ village. 
Localsources said four persons wera 
wounded, one of them in the chest. 
Military sources said two were 
wounded. 

Clashes were also reported at Beit 
Rimah near Ramallah, where one 
person was wounded, at Brukin 
near Nablus, where local sources 
said a woman was injured by beat- 
ing, at Far‘a near Nablus, where one 
person was reported wounded by 
gunfire, and at the Dehaishe 
camp near Bethlehem, where one 
person was wounded. 

In Nablus, two persons were 
wounded -- one seriously in the chest 
- during clashes in the city’s old 
quarter and in other neighbour- 
hoods. At the Jabal Shimali neigh- 
bourhood, some 50 masked. youths 
staged a march in makeshift uni- 
forms, waving Palestinian flags and 
chanting nationalist slogans, local 
sources said. 

Palestinian sources said five per- 
sons were wounded during clashes 
at Jenin and the local refugee camp. 
Military sources confirmed two 
wounded at the Jenin camp. 


war on drugs in sport 


SEOUL (Reuter) -‘The U.S. and 
the Soviet Union bhavé declared a 
joint war on doping in sports and 
said top athletes Edwin Moses and 
Sergei Bubka would join a drugs 
summit to clean up sport. 

At the end of an Olympic Games 
forever tainted by the disqualifica- 
tion of Canada’s Ben Johnson, the 
National Olympic Committee 
(NOC) presidents of the two super- 
powers said confidence had to be 
restored to the tamished world. of 


Soviet NOC chief Marat Gramov 


said sport “has got into a vicious 
circle. There is a lack of confidence 


- and that is what we think is prejudi- 


cial to the whole Olympic move- 
ment,” he added. 

Stressing the need for internation- 
al cooperation, U.S. NOC chief 
Robert Helmick told a news confer- 
ence: “This is not a problem isolated 


to one country. It's a global prob- . 
~ Tem.” 


Gramov said American and Sovi- 
et athletes, sports officials and scien- 
tists would meet in Moscow in No- 


* vember to hammer out a joint 
protocol on how to eradicate drugs. 


from sport. 

“We wish to completely liberate 
sport from the negative influence of 

ing,” Gramov said. 

U.S. 400-metres hurdier Edwin 
Moses and Soviet Olympic pole vaclt 
champion Sergei Bubka will be the 
voice of the athletes at the meeting, 
which wil! recommend the introduc- 


tion of random dope testing in train- 
- Ὁ said their aim 


‘was to swap drug testing teams and 
laboratory data, conduct joint re- 
search, alert athletes to the dangers 
of drugs and agree on standardized 
penalities for offenders. 

“It is our mutual intention to ex- 
tend this initiative to ail countries 
and all international federations," 
they said in a joint statement at the 
end of the Seoul Games, where 10 
athletes have been kicked out for 
taking drugs. 


Catching the abusers — Page 5 


Helmick said the superpower ini- 
tative had been launched before the 


their drive extra urgency. ; 

“The situation with Ben Johnson 
has indicated to everyone, I believe. 
two strong messages,” he said. The 
first was that doping was a world- 
wide problem; the second, that the 
Olympic movement was ready to 
disqualify a premier athlete at ἃ pre- 
mier event, Helmick said. 


mount 5 

“It's very clear that we must have 
year-round tests,” he said. No Sovi- 
et or American athlete was among 
the 10 disqualified. 


Doctors 
strike 
today 


By JUDY SIEGEL 

Post Science and Health Reporter 

Doctors at all 14 Kupat Holim 
Clalit hospitals are striking 24 hours 
from this morning because of impa- 
tience over the Treasury's to 
approve .a second-shift proposal 
agreed upon with their employers. 

Only a minimum of physicians 
will be present in the wards, no out- 
patient clinics will be open and only 
emergency surgery wil] be per- 
formed. 

Even after the warning strike 
ends, outpatient clinics will remain 
closed, and elective suryery will be 
cancelled, as has been expected 
since March. The union also threat- 
ens surprise strikes at a number of 
Histadrut health-fund hospitals later 
this week. 

Finance Minister Moshe Nissim, 
Health Minister Shoshana Arbeli- 
Almoslino, Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar and Kupat 
Holim director Nahum Fassa are 
scheduled to meet today to attempt 
again to reach agreement on a sec- 
ond-shift plan. All but Kessar re- 
portedly favour enlisting an outside 
organization which would offer sup- 
plementary health iusarance to 
health-fund members and pay for 
operations and treatment provided 
during the late afternoons and eve- 
nings. 

The Treasury refuses to approve 
the second-shift plan unless the gov- 


‘ernment hospital doctors agree to 


accept it as well. The state hospital 
doctors however want to negotiate 
their own deal. 

The union representing 2,000 
state hospital laboratory workers is 
also to meet with Arbeli-Almoslino 
later this week. The union, which is 


.| demanding higher pay, threatened 


last week to interrupt work in the 
labs, including tests on patients sus- 
pected of having polio and on sew- 
age taken from 50 sites around the 
country. 


New star 
in the 


Kremlin 


Page 3 


Knocks Labour over Taba 


Shamir pledges 
new settlements 
after election 


. By WOLF BLITZER 

ARIEL -- If the Labour ary 
were in power it would give up 
Judea aad Samaria just as ive 

re to give ‘aba, e 
Minster ShSmir contended last 
night. ee 
Addressing a 10th anniversary 
celebration of this town in Sa- 
maria, Shamir said that there are 
already people in Egypt and the 
U.S. proposing that ‘Taba serve 
as a precedent for dealing with 
the West Bank and Gaza Suip. 

“This is the lesson of international 
arbitration and international negoti- 
ations,” he said. 

A Likud victory, he continued, 
would force the Arabs to deal di- 
rectly with the government of Israel. 
“They will have no alternative,” he 

id, forcefully rejecting any inter- 
national conference. 

The prime minister bitterly con- 
demned Labour for accepting the 
notion of an international confer- 
ence. He charged that this violates 
the original national unity govern- 
ment agreement. 

To the ἀρρίδυθο of the approxi- 
mately 4,000 people gathered at the 
town’s amphitheatre, Shamir 
pledged to expand Jewish settle- 
ment “throughout Judea and Sa- 
maria” if the Likud heads the next 

it. He also maintained 
that the intifada would be broken 
“strength, determination 


Shamir, who spoke for about 30 
minutes, devoted almost half of his 
remarks to economics. He repeated- 
ly blamed Labour's ownership of 
factories and other indus’ trial pro- 


“We are 

national gene of the entire 

“in prog the residents of Ariel 
τῷ residents 5 

and the growth of this town over the 

past decade from 60 families to over 

1,800 families today, Shamir said 


that in the coming years there will 
be 18,000 in Ariel and they will look 
back with “nostalgia” on this first 
decade. 

_ The prime minister participated 
in Simhat Tora ceremonies on the 
centre stage surrounded by town 
leaders and led by Ariel's Chief 
Rabbi Shalom Nagar. Rabbi Nagar, 
in welcoming Shamir, vowed that 
Jews “will never leave this Land of 
Israel.” 

Mayor Ron Nahman recalled the 
government's approval of Ariel in 
1978. He said that Ariel has become 
“the pride of Israe). the example of 
Tenewed Zionism in our day.” 

He said that despite the intifada a 
new spirit of optimism prevails in 
Ariel and throughout Samaria. 

Nahman, a member of the Likud, 
said there will be no more intifada 
after November 1 when the Likud 
wins the election. 

Michal Yudelman adds: 

Activists of all parties are tensely 

anticipating the first series of TV 
election campaign advertisements, 
which begin tonight after the Mabat 
Dews programme. 
Likud leaders, including cam- 
paign chairman Moshe Arens and 
information chairmen Moshe Nis- 
sim and Ronni Milo, gathered at the 
campaign information headquarters 
at Kfar Hamaccabiya last night for 
last minute preparations. 

Special teams of both large parties 
will monitor the broadcasts each 
night and prepare responses to the 
rival party's broadcasts. 

The broadcasts are expected to be 
highly professional and to hit as 
hard as ible, pi ing a facade 
here ΤΟΣ 
avoiding es 6 po! 
belt. Labour, for example, aban- 
doned the idea of using the Count 
Folke Bernadotte murder, the 
prime minister's age and other per- 
sonal matters. Ὁ oe 
aan eee 

8 "s policies, while try- 
ing to refrain from attacking Peres 
personally.(Background, page 2) 


Rubinstein finds Egypt 
‘positive’ about Taba 


By DAN PETREANU 
Jerusalem Post 


tected ‘‘a certain positive response” 
to his call to allow Israelis to travel 
freely to Taba. 

ni last night tele- 
phone in Cairo, Rubinstein tee 
Egyptians had also told him that, 
“At this point it’s up to the PLO to 
advance the peace process.” 

They said that Egypt was “press- 
ing both Arafat personally and the 
Organization in general to recognize 
Israel, cease terror activities against 
it and expressly or implicitly abolish 
its covenant,” Rubinstein reported. 

The Centre Party leader, who 
flew to Egypt on Sunday for a per- 
sonal visit, met with State Minister 


and former prime ministers Mustafa 
Khalil and Kamal Hassan Ali. 


Rubinstein also said he had asked 


ports, and on group visas for trips to 
the Sinai. 


The Egyptians displayed “some 
openness” to joint administration of 
the Sonesta hotel, but were “‘com- 
pletely unreceptive” to the idea of 
joint ownership. 

Rubinstein said that throughout 
six hours of talks, he stressed the 
special attachment of Israelis to the 
beach area and its importance to 
Eilat. 

The Egyptians, while expressing 
“understanding for Israel's political 
difficulties” during the eee 
campaign, expressed the hope for 
speedy implementation of the arbi- 
trators’ decision, which last week 
ruled mainly in Egypt's favour in the 
border dispute. 

Rubinstein said that he now be- 
lieved that the elimination of Taba 
as an obstacle would pave the way 
for “ towards real normal- 
ization” between the two countries. 

He said he was preparing 2 docu- 
ment summarizing his discussions 
which he will present to Prime Min- 
allan and Foreign Minister 


Rubinstein met with Shamir last 
week to discuss the trip. 


Kremlin officials complete shakeup 


MOSCOW (AP) -- Kremlin offi- 
cials yesterday moved Politbaro 
member Vitaly Voromikov to the 
ceremonial job of Russian republic 
president as they capped the bi 
political shakeup since Mikhail Gor- 
bachey assumed the leadership. 

The Supreme Soviet of the Rus- 
sian republic, the largest of the 15 
Soviet republics, elected Interior 
Minister Alexander Vlasov the re- 
public’s new premier, replacing 
Vorotnikov. was named a 
candidate member of the Politburo 
during a Central Committee meet- 
ing Friday. 


y 
Viadimir Orlov, the 67-year-old . 


president of the republic, retired. 
The Tass news agency said Gor- 


bachev had recommended the - 


changes, made two days after the 
national parliament elected Gorba- 
ee ee nt to re- 

year: i ko. 
Borheche retained the Coca 
Party leadership. 

Amid continuing uncertainty as to 
why Gorbachev had summoned an 
emergency Central Committee 
meeting and a special session of par- 
liament at only a few days’ notice, 
speculation was rising that he acted 
to counter a possible offensive by 
the party conservatives. 


Vadim Medvedev, an economist 
favoring radical reform .who was 
promoted to full Politburo member- 
ship at Friday’s meeting, felt it nec- 
essary at a news conference to quash 
“rumours” that Central Committee 
members had offered Gorbachev 
their condolences for the difficulties 
facing reform. 


The Soviet leader in a speech on 
September 25 eve his gloomiest as- 
sessment yet of the course of peres- 
troika, as his economic and social 
reforms are known, and admitted 
that they were losing ground. But he 
stressed his determination to press 
on. 


By acting decisively in his most 
sweeping Politburo change since 
coming to power in March 1985, 
Gorbachev significantly changed the 
power balance inside the 13-man top 
leadership. 

He retired two of the Brezhnev 
“old guard”, Andrei Gromyko and 
Mikhail Solomentsev. He also neu- 
tralized the Kremlin’s 00.2 man Ye- 


* gor Ligachev and his conservative 


rec chief Viktor Chebrikov, 
istributing portfolios... 

The KGB is now no longer repre- 
sented in the Politburo after Chebri- 
kov was replaced by one of his depu- 
ties at Saturday's session, but the 
police were brought into the top 
leadership with the appointment of 
Interior Minister Alexander Vlasov 
85 ἃ non-voting member. 

At the same time, by reducing the 
Politburo to 12 and bringing Medve- 
dev into the top leadership, the So- 
viet leader now has a clear majority 
which had eluded him until now. . 

At the candidate level, Gorba- 
chev also replaced two elderly mem- 
bers of the Brezhnev obi guard, 
vice-president Pyotr Demichey and 
Vladimir Doigikh, with two younger 
poneal Gommittes Secretaries 
identified with the party's 

(Contimned on Back Aa 
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THE WEATHER 


Yesterday’s Yesterday's Today's 
Min-Max 


Hamidity μ Max 
Jerusalem - Ww— 24 
Golan -  -- 26 
Nahariya - 21— 2 
Safad — 4 — 2 
Haifa Port - 20 .-- 25 
Tibenas - a 32 
Nazareth -- w— a 
Afala - - - οὶ 
5ῃοιῶγοπ -- 20 - 26 
Tel Aviv -- 21 - 28 
Azpot -- 19 - 28 

Jericho - Β- 33° 
Gaza - 2 -- 28 
ecrsheba 5- Ιό- Ὁ 
Eilat - n— ΕΊ 


U.S. judge orders former 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Post Political Correspondent 

The main action of the election 
campaign, which has been relatively 
sleepy so far, will be concentrated in 
the parties’ television campaign 
broadcasts due to begin after the 
Mabat news tonight. 

While the contents of the broad- 
casts are the best kept secret of the 
campaign so far, guarded feverishly 
from the press and from “spies’ 
from rival parties, the main thrust of 
the films is clear. 

Several parts of both Labour and 
Likud's broadcasts have not been 
prepared in advance, but will be 
filmed each night as a spontaneous 
response to the rival party’s last 
broadcast. Some background: 

Likud (268 minutes): Campaign 
staff in charge of broadcasts: Minis- 
ter Mosbe Nissim, Deputy Minister 


There is ostensibly no connection 
whatever between the hyesteria-in- 
ducing threat of a polio epidemic 
and the upcoming November 1 elec- 
tions. Nonetheless, the recent cases 
of polio, which have won more top 
headlines than the sleepy election 
campaign, might yet shake it up, 
and from an unexpected, but neces- 
sary direction. 

This country, which sends satel- 
lites into outer space and is capable 
of manufacturing a jet fighter, is in 
the Middle Ages when it comes to 
an essential sphere for which the 
political leadership is responsible: 
the quality of life. 

The polio germs are no less im- 
portant than anything else the politi- 
cians are dealing with. 

The panic which has stricken 
Health Minister Shoshana Arbeli- 
Abmoslino in her attempt to pass the 


Auschwitz guard deported 


LOS ANGELES - A U.S. immigra- 
tion judge has ordered the deporta- 
tion of Josef Eckert for serving as an 
SS guard at Auschwitz and for con- 
cealing this fact when he entered the 
U.S. in 1956, 

According to the U.S. Justice De- 
partment, Eckert, now 74, was a 
member of the Totenkopf-Surm- 
bann (Death's Head Battalion), a 
unit notorious for its brutality even 
by SS standards. Between 1943-and_ 
1945, he. “assisted or otherwise par- 
ticipated in, the _persecution™ οὗ 
Auschwitz inmates. 

Eckert, a retired Los Angeles fac- 
tory worker and a native of what is 
now Yugoslavia, asked that he be 
deported to Austria, despite the fact 
he has been on the Austrian wanted 
list since 1960. 

Until the deportation proceedings 
became public, the authorities in Vi- 
enna did not know of Eckert’s 
whereabouts, according to Ulf 
Pacher of the Austrian Consulate in 
Los Angeles. 

David Horovitz adds from 
London: 

A former Lithuanian Police Bat- 
talion platoon commander alleged 


to have participated in the killings of 
hundreds of Jews between 1941 and 
1944 is seeking to block publication 
of a book detailing the allegations 
against him. 

Antanas Gecas, who now lives in 
Scotland and whose alleged crimes 
are being investigated by an inde- 
pendent government-appointed 
war-crimes inquiry team, ob- 
tained an injunction against the pub- 
lication and distribution here of Oc- 
cupation: Nazi-Hunter, .by the. 
director of the Simon- Wiesenthal 
Centre in Jerusalem, Efraim Zuroff. 


The book, to be published in two" 


weeks, explains how evidence was 
collected against Gecas — the most 
prominent of several alleged crimi- 
nals now living in Britain. 

Gecas, now in his 70s, has admit- 
ted serving in the battalion, but has 
denied participating in any killings. 
“That's abhorrent, and I’m a Catho- 
lic,” he said in an interview two 
years ago. 

The injunction has been issued on 
the grounds that the book “may be 
libelous” of Gecas, and that it might 
prejudice any proceedings that 
eventually result from the indepen- 
dent inquiry. Zuroff's publishers are 
to challenge the injunction. 


We deeply mourn the passing of 
our dear sister 


SHOSHANA ELIASBERG »-: 


Hava Hareli, Jerusalem : 
. Hanna Avriel, Neot Mordechai 
Miriam Rosenzweig, Bloomington, iridiana 


The funeral will leave from Sanhedria funeral parlour 
for Har Hamenuhot Cemetery at 12 noon today. 


On the third 


anniversary 


of the passing of 


ANITA SPINDEL GRIFFEL > 


we will ποία a memorial service 


on Wednesday, Octobe: 


r 5, 1988 at 4.00 p.m. 


at the Givat Shau! Cemetery. 


Family and Friends 
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Brace yourself —here come the TV 


Ronni Milo, Mks Dan Meridor. 
Binyamin Netanyahu. Producers: 
Roll Films. Advisors: Dabaf Adver- 
tising Company. 

Starring Yitzhak Shami:. Ariel 
Sharon. David Levy. Moshe Arens 
and Likud's young leadership. Pos- 
sible guest star: Sefi Rivlin. 

Labour (238 minutes): Campaien 
staff in charge of broadcasts: Minis- 
ter Ezer Weizman. Nissim Zvilli: 
Producers: G.G. Films: advisors: 
Communication 88. ᾿ 

Starring: Shimon Peres. Yitzhak 
Rabin, Gad Ya‘ucobi. Nissim Zvilli, 
Generals (res.} Yanush Ben-Gal 
and Ori Orr, Amir Peretz and the 17 
new Knesset candidates. 

Mapam (40 minutes) 

National Religious Party (40 min- 
utes): Starring Avaer Shaki. Zevu- 
lun Hammer, Hanan Porat, Rabbi 
Yitzhak Levy. Yehudit Huebner. 


Surprise ending assured. 

Citizens Rishts 
minuivs): In char, 
Mk Yossi Sarid. 
hen {Tuo Fingers from Let 
Voice accompanying Proudcas 
Actor Moshe Becker. 

Hadash (41) minutes}: 


Movement |i! 


hiya leaders Yuvzi 
Geula Cohen “on locat! 
Bank scenes. 

Shas (31 minutest: Starring Rebri 
Ovadia Yosef. Radin Yitzhak Per- 
etz and other rabbis. Broadcasts di- 
rector: Uri Zohar. 

Merkaz-Shinui (728 minutes). 

Progressive List for Peace (55 
minutes}: 

Tzomet (16 ‘minuies}: Staring 
Rafael Ejian. 


Likud Knesset Member Dan Mer- 


wer and Deputy Minister Ronni 
Miiv are to meet the Attorney Gen- 
eval todas to discuss legal measures 
which Likud can take tollowing the 
suspicions of “espionage” on the 
part of Labour activists against 
Likud. 

Todav’s meetings follows “heavy 
suspicioas” on Likud’s part of a La- 
bour * Watergate Affair.” strength- 
ened dy a report published last week 
that former General Security Ser- 
sice executives are employed by La- 
bour to spy on Likud campaign 
acnvilles. 

The report was denied both by 
Labour and by former GSS execu- 
tive Peieg Rudai. who was hired by 
Labour as a security consultant. 

Likud sources denied rumours 
that microphones had been discov- 
ered in the Likud campaign infor- 
mation headquarters at Kfar Ha- 


Ignoring ‘quality of life’ 


buck to the leaders of the municipal 
and local councils is unwarranted. 
The polio virus is only a symptom of 
an ailing and rapidly collapsing 
health system. But she is not the 
only guilty party, and it is not only 
Arbeli-Almoslino that the people of 
Israel should hold accountable on 
November 1. 

I had the honour of warning the 
prime minister, in his capacity as 
acting minister of interior, that his 
ministry was being directed by a 28- 
year-old political appointee who is 
sharp, but lacks any qualifications or 
awareness of his national 
responsibilities. 

In any civilized country this offi- 


Vanunu’s brother appeals 
Britain’s refusal to 


cial would have been removed from 
office a long time ago. if only be- 
cause of the polio outbreak. In 
Seoul. the man responsible for the 
Olympic Games resigned because of 
a spat in the boxing sing. But in a 
country where the minister of police 
announces that “Israel is not Japan™ 
(over a demand that he resign in 
connection with the Herzl Avitan 
prison escape}. it did not occur to 
anyone that the director-general of 
the Interior Ministry should be 
sacked just because he was grossly 
negligent on a matter on which the 
health of the nation depends. 
Arye Deri. the director-general in 
question - who scandalously dis- 


grant him asylum 


By DAVID HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON - Mordechai Vanunu's 
erg Leinisagh ing this pas to 
ay against the Home ice"s 
decision to deny him political asy- 

lum here. 
Meir, who faces up to 15 years 
imprisonment in Israel for revealing 


“details of Mordechai’s alleged ab- 


duction by the Mossad: has been 
told .te leave the country-by October-. : 
25, or be deported to Dieppe, bis ~ 
last port of entry. 

A warrant was issued by Petah 
Tikva magistrates last year, after 
Meir gave a press conference here 
alleging that Mordechai had been 
seduced by a female Mossad agent 
called Cindy and subsequently 
are in Rome and returned to 

iL. 
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The Home Office letter stated 
that Meir faced prosecution, not 
persecution, and thus did not qualify 
for asylum. 

Meir told The Jerusalem Post last 
night, however, that he believed he 
was facing persecution in Israci, 
since the information he had re- 
vealed had been in the legitimate 
public interest. He added that he 
had support from British politicians 
and peace activists. 

Meanwhile, details of an Italian 
investigation into the case are 
throwing doubt on the 1986 kidnap 
allegations. 


The investigation. carried out by 
Rome’s public prosecutor Domen- 
ico Sica, was completed earlier this 
year, but most of it was kept secret. 

It concludes that Vanunu may 
bave been working in liaison with 
the Mossad to deliberately publicize 
Israel's nuclear capability. The 
whole episode was “2 well-orga- 
nized disinformation operation.” 

_ Sica’s investigation. now in the 
hands of Italian. magistrates, dis- 
misses the idea of the drugging in 
central Rome. 


Sica also concluded that someone 
other thar Vanunu must have writ- 
ten the message on his palm, which 
he held up for journalists on his way 
into the Jerusalem court. detailing 
the supposed timetable of his kid- 
napping. The palm message con- 
tained “elementary mistakes” in 
spelling that Sica believed Vanunu 
would not have made. 

Sica examined the 52 photographs 
of Dimona that Vanunu gave The 
Sunday Times, and concluded that 
they could only have been taken 
with the full knowledge and consent 
of those running the nuclear facility. 


The Economist, which reported 
Sica’s findings last week, speculated 
that Israel was attempting to fright- 
en its neighbours by publicizing its 
nuclear capabilities, without having 
to answer to the Americans. 


On the thirtieth day after the passing of 
our mother and grandmother 


FARHA NASSER -. 


widow of Raphael Nasser 


* there will be a memorial service tomorrow, 
Wednesday, October 5, at 5 p.m. 
in the Tiferet Raphael Synagogue, 
4 Rehov Aharonson, Tel Aviv 


We will visit the gravesite in 


the Kiryat Shaul Cemetery 


at 8:30 a.m. on Thursday, October 6. 


A bus for those wishing 


to attend will leave at 


8:00 a.m. from 111 Rehov Ben Yehuda, Tel Aviv. 
All those who cherish her memory are invited to attend. 


With great sorrow we announce 
the passing of our beloved 


MIRIAM (Manya) KATZENSTEIN 


Her son and daughter-in-law: 
Her daughter-in-law: 
The grandchildren: 


The bereaved: 


Her husband: Hainz 


Bilha 
Michal, 


The Nasser Family 


Yuval and Dalia 


Tamar, Orit, 


Ofer, Arik, Eyal 


For details about the time of the funeral please call 04-740186, 04-253326 


peases public funds to a plethora of 
synagogues and unidentifiable insti- 
tutions, as a representative of an 
ethnic party which has no place ina 
normal polity — goes on blithely as if 
nothing has happened. 


He should have dealt with the . 


sewage problems in the local coun- 
cils. The negligence of this young 
man is alarming. He remains at his 
post only because of the cowardice 
of the “Labour-Likud™ appara- 
tchiks, who are afraid of alienating 
his party. Shas, which may hold the 
balance of power in the formation of 
the next coalition. 

The polio disease is not as grave 
as the horrible revelations about the 


last night. 


Neither Bush nor Dukakis _ 
‘sees victory in sight 


By WOLF BLITZER 
WASHINGTON - As George Bush 
and Michael Dukakis head into their 
final month of campaigning, the 
consensus among the various politi- 
cal pollsters and pundits in America 
is that the outcome can still go either 

‘way. At this late point, neither the 


Republican nor Democratic candi- ἡ 


date has emerged as the clear-cut 
frontrunner. 

The best evidence of this is that 
both campaign organizations remain 
very nervous about the final result. 

Dukakis may have been some- 
what more polished in his national- 
ly-televised debate last week against 


Bush, but the Massachusetts gover- - 


nor’s “victory” was by no' means 
smashing. The vice president 
emerged from the 90-minute ex- 
change a bit shaken but still in rela- 
tively good shape. In polls released 
later in the week, le remained 
slightly ahead of Dukakis. 

Perhaps, the most effective point 
repeatedly stressed by Dukakis fo- 
cused on Bush's selection of 41- 
year-old Senator Dan Quayle of In- 
diana as the Republican vice- 
presidential candidate. “I think for 
most people the words ‘President 
Quayle’ are very troubling,” Duka- 
kis said, knowing that this is one of 
his most impressive campaign issues 
he has to attack Bush's judgement. 

But Bush, so far, has managed to 
weather the Quayle storm. Demo- 
cratic Party sources insist that 
Quayle’s presence on the Republi- 
can ticket will yet hurt Bush. More 
embarrassing bombs, they hint, will 
be dropped and one of them could 
explode. 

Immediately following the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican conven- 
tions in August. Bush had emerged 
ahead of Dukakis in the polls. In- 
deed, there were reports that the 
Democratic‘candidate and his orga- 
nization were lethargic, in near 
disarray. 

Dukakis has managed to nearly 


PILES? ? 7 
WHY SUFFER IN SILENCE? 
One of the worid’s leading 

remedies at last available in 


τσ hey 


campal 


maceabiya and admined that ac -t 


evidence of espionage was found. 


The sources stressed, however, that.” 


there had been signs οἱ espanage 
before the repurt was published. 

Labour campaign chairman Ezer 
Weizmaa commented yesterday 
that the Likud's behaviour indicates. 
panic. “The Likud cannot explain 
the failure of its campaign. so it's 
taking advantage of groundless false 
veports.,” Weizman said. 


Branding any report of Labour's | 0 


using illegal means of getting infor- 
mation on Likud as lies. Labour 
sources yesterday stated that this re- 
port will be discovered as 
as other false press reports. 
eee 
Hadash has filed complaints with 
the police and the Central Elections 
Committee against intimidation and 
harassment of its activists on scveral 


VIEWPOINT, 
FliLandau «ὁ 


eri 
state of the sewage system in some 
of the local councils. which would 
put medieval cities to shame. 

For a number of years. heads of 
the local authorities have claimed, 
over and over, that there was simply 
no one to talk to in the ministry; 
from Deri's point of view. local gov- 
ernment does not exist. 

The real governmental backboac 
of Israel — the cities and regional 
councils -stands helpless against a 
dilapidated central government 
which is marked by countless layers 
of useless officials, and a’ i 
record of fecklessness. These are the 
matters which should be weighed by 


Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek takes part in Simbat Tora celebrations in the city’s Liberty Bell Park 


catch up to Bush in recent weeks. 
But what has been very apparent 
throughout this campaign has been - 
the general lack of enthusiasm 
among the public at large. So far, 
there has been little real excitement. 


George Bush leads Michael Duka- . 


with the state of the country, accord- 
ing to Time. But 51 per cent said 
Bash is “‘avoiding the real issues of 
the campaign.”” Only 43 per cent 
said the same of Dukakis, 


A CBS News/ New York Times 
poll the other day showed a remark- 
able 37 per cent of the public still 
undecided. A.M. Rosenthal, a 
Times columnist, suggested that this 
figure shows that both carididates 
have so far “failed to do their jobs. 
The assignment handed to each by 
his party was to convince those who 
did not already lean strongly to him 
politically and emotionally that he 
would make a reliable president.” 

Neither Bush nor Dukakis seems 
able to galvanize the public. Their 
television appearances are not im- 
pressive. Like many American poli- - 
ticians, they come across much more © 
effectively in smaller meetings, 

- George Will, the highly-regarded | 
conservative columnist, seemed to 
reflect a oe view when he - 
wrote in The Washington Post two 
ες πεῖς idding? Do “The winner? - 
you kidding? Do we give 2 ro- 
phy for being a millimeter tess tire- 
some than the other guy?” The de- 
bate, he wrote, “was a national 
embarrassment. : Ε 

But even if the debates did not 
spark excitement, they did under. 
line basic di 


differences between-the -- 


two candidates . 


on advert 


. coming ἐδ 


. voters whose imemories seem to get 7 


‘workers. Throughout this cam- 


“foreign coe eae On. many: 
_ foreign policy issues, includi 
the Middle Rast, thee ty 


occasions by the patioe and’ by am 


en, chstributing the pez 

Almaz ἰὰ Jafia were: atrested by | 
Border Police.. The newspapers: 
were. confiseatéd as “iHegal ὁ. 


ae 


material." - : ae 
Two bouts later the five were te: 
leased with no 


the vandalizing 
the commitry, 


the electorate come election day. 
Our political culture, however, 
does not. give. much weight " 
to issues of quality of tfe, which - 
should ri tly be ‘central ia the up... 
jons. Instead of sliver - 
parties which advocate transfers or 
the advancement of artifical reli- 
gious interests, it would be far better 


We still have a one-time chance to 
force our “‘keaders" to take care of = ; 
day-to-day matters, which they -- 
choose to ignore in the Ν : 
that political conservatism will leave ᾿ς 
them esconced in their padded - 
chairs. This, despite the fact that ¢~ 
their ministries -are: collapsing in «-*" 
front of the voters’ eyes, the very 


shorter and shorter as Judgement ; | 
Day looms into sight. Ὁ fe 


{Dan Landau) ᾿ 


tem in the billions and trillions? Or 
is providing some decent and afford- 
able housing for families of this 
country something that isn't at feast’ 
as important, and probably more so, 
because it’s so essential τὸ our eco- 
omic strength and to our future?" 

Dukakis ‘also wants universal 
health insurancé for. American 


paign, he has “pointed out that 37 
million Americans do nat have any 
medical insurance at all. The U.S. 
in fact, is: the only. industrialized 
oa _— ee health in- 
rance —- with’ the exception 
pe Africa... a af 
ut Bush says. employers siiny 
cannot afford it. "One thing I ἐπ 
not do is sock every business in the: 


campaign issue? 
arping awa’ 
broadly that Dokakis b 


have a clear-cut cheice in the pirest- 


Εἰ and idle East. thors is. 
near consensus.: But: on. domestic 
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> ἃ Stroke Saturday. - 


the Israeli government. 


os 


τ nity's anti-Israeli stance. 


News in Brief 


5 years chained to tree 


HARARE - A 45-year-old 
Zimbabwean was chained to a 


ed here, Wairos Dube was giv- 
en no water to wash with and 


govetament, released 1,026 


prisoners. yesterday niader an 
arking. National 


“only one-tenth of the prison 
of conscience” were freed. 


several refugees ovine each 
day. 


Karachi death toll rises 
to 300 


Pakistan's largest city was 
under curfew yesterday,its 
Streets deserted after three 
days of ethnic violence which 
has left same 300 dead here and 
in Hyderabad over the week- 
end, press reports and hospitals 
said. The clashes erupted ἴῃ Hy- 
derabad on Friday when native 


immigrant Muhajirs, who 
fled from India in.1947, 

Kinnock reelected 
BLACKPOOL - Neil Kinnock 


was reelected leader of 'Brit- 
ain’s-opposition Labour Party 
i confer. 


bere. Kinnock > 
88.6 per cent of the votes, while 
his rival on the left wing of the 
party: Tony ‘Benn, gained 
1.37 per cent. 


October tos 1968, soldiers 
fire on demonstrating 

students in Tlatelolco, ‘which 
cial death toll was 30, but eye- 


and Agencies. 
Franz-Josef Strauss, West Germany's most 
bullient national and regional leader, and one 
. Of the architects of post-war German-Israeli 
. ties, died near Munich yesterday after suffering 


Strauss, 73, was popularly known as the “Bull 
of Bavaria” and served as that province’s con- 
Servative minister-president. His death leaves a 
Power vacuum on the country’s political scene, 
. Particularly on the right-wing, where Strauss 
- occupied a towering position for many years. 

Strauss’s relations with Israel were ambiva- 
lent: as defence minister between 1956-1962, 
Strauss gave strong and consistent support τὸ 
. Israel. In the early 1950s he worked on behalf of 
᾿ Konrad: Adenaver in clandestine contacts with 


In 1961, Strauss signed a secret agreement 
᾿ς with then deputy defence minister Shimon 
Peres on the sale of West German American- 
" made Patton tanks. These tanks played a crucial _ 
Tole in the Six Day War. More recently, Strauss 
was ἃ consistent critic of the European 


On the other hand, Strauss’s wartime service 
‘in the Wehrmacht was the subject of consider- 
. able controversy; he was linked to the German 

Scientists who participated in the development 


SO REIOW NEWS 
-Ambivaleat friend of Israel 
“ἢ Franz-J osef Strauss 


of the Egyptian rocket programme in the early 
.1960s, and more recently he aroused Israeli 
wrath by strongly advocating West German 
arms sales to Saudi Arabia. His links to and 
popularity among German nationalists also 
aroused consistent unease. 


Io a statement issued last night, Peres said 
that “Strauss stood by Israel's side in its most 
difficult hours. He worked for Isreel's security 
and defence. Despite the fact that there were 
also differences of opinion with him, Strauss 
visited Israel, maintained a dialogue with us and 
was, undoubtedly, a friend. 

Strauss, leader of Bavaria’s Christian Social 
Union (CSU) party, partner in Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl's centre-right government, had not 
held a federal government post since, 1969, 
when the right lost to Willy Brandt and his 
Social Democrats. 

But through brilliant skilJ, acknowledged 
even by his many opponents, he maintained his 
influence over the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU), making and unmaking leaders of the 
sister party, which by common agreement did 


Bavaria. 

A founding member of the CSU, Strauss was 
a member of the first Bundestag of the Federal 
Republic, elected in 1949, and soon emerged as. 
Adenauer’s No. 1 troubleshooter. 

Strauss entered the second post-war govern- 


dead at 73 


not field candidates on Strauss’s home tarf of. 
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ment in Bonn in 1953 and became defence 
minister in 1956, using his six years there to 
build up West Germany's army before resigning 
over a press-leak scandal. 

In 1966, he returned to the federal govern- 
ment as finance minister, working with Social 
Democratic economy minister Karl Schiller to 
Testore the country’s economy. 

Strauss had been the loudest and most consis- 
tent German politician to oppose repeal of the 
statute of limitation on Nazi war crimes. In the 
éarly 1950s he endeavoured to pardon Nazi war 
criminals sentenced to death in the U.S. 

A viralent anti-communist throughout his ca- 
reer, Strauss’s about-turns could, Sowever, be | 
ous when he considered them politically ἢ 


Landeau trips to China in 1975 and the 
Soviet Union late 1987 showed him to be a 
realist, as did a controversial DM ‘billion loan 
to East Germany which he helped push through 

© years ago. : 
He also held frequent talks with East Germa- 
ny’s communist leaders, who in- turn allowed 
him to use his private aircraft to fly into East 
Germany. 

Strauss was often a king-maker but never a 
King. His attempts to win the chancellorship 


te was simultaneously one of the most popu- 
lar and one of the most disliked men in post- 
World War Ἢ German politics. 


MOSCOW (Reuter) - Vadim Med- 
vedev announced his own rapid pro- 
motion to the Kremlin's ruling Polit- 


appeared in his face. 

Medvedev, a 59-year-old Com- 
munist theoretician, had been des- 
patched by Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev to tell a sews briefing 
about the day's dramatic changes at 
the top. 

Immaculate in blue suit and with a 
squiff of white hair, he fielded ques- 
tions with aplomb. His voice did not 
falter as he revealed that he was 
Moscow’s new ideological chief. 

Until his promotion on Friday, he 
had been Kremlin secretary in 
charge of relations with ἢ 
communist parties but had no real 
policy-making role. 

His rapid promotion to become 
one of the 12 most powerful men in 
the Soviet Union marked him out as 
an ally of Gorbachev — although his 
promotion was met coolly by intel- 
tectuais 


Of medium height and slight 
build, Medvedev had become 8 fa- 
miliar figure over the past two years 
as he accompanied the party leader 
on visits to Eastern Europe. Despite 
his serious appearance, he showed a 
flash of humour when asked if Fri- 
day's reshuffle strengthened Gorba- 
chev’s hand in pushing for radical 


buro -- and not a trace of emotion | 


Vadim Medvedev. (Reuter) 
ed lenses of his spectacles. - 

Medvedev, a Russian, was born 
on March 29, 1929, near the city of 
Yaroslavl and in 1951 graduated 
from Leningrad University. He 
joined the Communist party the 
next year. 

After a career as a lecturer in 
political economy in the Soviet 
Union's second city, he became a 
secretary of the Leningrad party 
committee in 1968. In 1970, pa ttf was 


called to Moscow where he worked 
as a deputy head of the propaganda 


Vadim Medvedev, new star 
in the Gorbachev Kremlin 


of the party's Academy of Social 
Sciences, an institution that pro- 
vides officials with a higher ideologi- 
cal education. 


Five years later he returned to the 
central committee us head of its de- 
partment on science and institutions 
ce a post he held until 


‘That year be moved into the low- 
er echelons of the leadership as 3 
secretary, a8 Gorbachev sought oul 
teform-minded officials to replace 
figures closely associated with past 
policies. 

To reach the Politburo top ranks. 
he jumped the normal promotion 
ladder that would have taken him 
through a period as an alternate. or 
non-voting. member of the body. 


His simultaneous appointment to 
head a new perminent party com- 
Mission on ideology meant he would 
also have responsibility for culture 
and the press, areas vital for Gorbu- 
chev's glasnost policies. 

_ Alexander Yakovlev, another Po- 

lithuro member who had been in 
charge of culture and propaganda 
and a reputed liberal, was appointed 
head of a commission on interna- 
tional relations. 


However, the conservative Yegor 
Ligachev, who had been the Krem- 


reform. ‘What do you think?” he department of the party's central lin’s overall ideological watchdoy, 
floods hit asked his questioner. Reporters said committee apparatus until 1978. was given responsibility for xgricul- 
they saw a twinkle behind the shad- That year he was appointed rector ture in the reshuffle. 
: =e AR N 
NIMES, France (AP) - Heavy HASH O 


μὲ 


‘A Mujahideen guerrilla aims a U.S.-made Stinger anti-aircraft 
. missile during a training exercise at a rebel base in Afghanistan. 


‘Sacred crocodile eats Aborigine 


*‘ DARWIN (AFP) -- Aboriginal leaders are to meet today to consider 
action after a “sacred” crocodile attacked and ate one of their clan in 
Australia's rugged northlands, police said here. 

The lower half of the 25-year-old man's body was found on a mudflat 
on the Cato River, in the Northern Territory's Arbnem Land. 

‘The man's jacket was found near the remains, police said, adding that 
any official action would depend on local aborigines, who ‘hold title to 
much: of the area and regard the saltwater crocodile as sacred. 

Tribal leaders were met yesterday to consider a police request to trap 
and remove some of the larger crocodiles in the area, Territory Conser- 
vation Commission officer Brian Walsh said. 

“The crocodile is very important to the people in that area... and it will 
be up to them to decide what happens next,” Walsh said, adding: “We 
will respect their decision.” 

Police said the dead man, whose name has not been released, was 
reported missing Friday by residents of a nearby aboriginal outstation. 
The man had been camping alone along the Cato River. 

Some 50 outstation residents helped police search thick vegetation 
around the river pools at the weekend. 

Police said the last fatal crocodile attack in the area was believed to 
have been eight years ago, when a woman was killed. 


Olympics neved U:S.- Korea tensions 


WASHINGTON (Reuter) -- L 


athletes and media at the Seoul 
Olympics, U.S. experts on Asia 
‘doubt U.S.-South Korean relations 


Korea's recent emergence from the 
shadow of the U.S. 

’ A U.S. official specializing in 
Asian affairs said South Korea's 
newly freed had provided a 
forum for ir S. sentiments that 
had fong gon Thomas 


unexpressed. 
. Bleha, a Perea U.S. diplomat in 


Seoul, said sources of friction had 
Koreans wary of Uncle 


prank but as a sign of serious disre- 


. spect for their country. 


There were similar protests 
against boisterous ican ath- 
Jetes who showed off before televi- 
sion cameras during the opening 
ceremony. Many Koreans said the 
Americans tainted the dignity of an 
important ritual. 

Koreans were highly sensitive to 
news coverage that did not show the 
games and South Korea in the best 
possible light, Bieha said. 

Misconduct of U.S. soldiers in 
Korea, four of whom were accused 
of beating a Seoul taxi driver last 
week, has also angered Koreans. 

Beyond thése incidents, there are 
three long-standing sources of ten- 
sion, the analysts said: 


storms sent torrents of rainwater 
and mud into the streets and high- 
ways of this southern city on Mon- 


road and rail traffic and disrupting 
phone links, authorities said. 
Officials at the regional prefec- 
ture in Montpellier said all highways 
leading to the city of 130,000 were 
blocked, and urged Lies get not to try 
to drive there. Prefect Yves Jean 
Bentejeac said eight people were 
known to have died in the flood. 
The floodwaters also washed out 
two railroad bridges and stopped all 


Paris, known for its large and well- 
preserved Roman arena. 


Downtown streets were under 1.5 
meters of water, swamping cars and 
trucks, before the levels began to 
subside Monday afternoon. Interior 
Minister Pierre Joxe flew to Nimes 
from Paris to survey the disaster 
scene. 


Officials said six helicopters evac- 
vated more than 100 people strand- 
ed by the high water. 

More than 160 mm of rain fell on 
Nimes in 36 hours. The storms let up 
before noon, and the weather ser- 
vices said the floodwaters should 
subside during the night. 

Meanwhile in Spain five people, 
including two Britons, died after 
their cars were swept away in flash 
floods which hit southern Spain, of- 


unawares. Police said the two Brit- 
ons were found dead in their car 
eight kms from Malaga. 


Hirohito watches TV 


TOKYO — Japan's ailing Em- 
peror Hirohito watched the 
Olympic marathon on televi- 
sion Sunday after receiving a 
blood transfusion to fight inter- 
nal bleeding, his aides said. 
Aides said the 87-year-old em- 
peror watched the Olympic 
marathon race for 30 minutes 
and the closing ceremony. AFP- 


allowing Korean troops to crush a 
civilian revolt in: this city in 1980. 
Many say the death toll was much 
higher than the official 193 and con- 
tend the U.S. military command ac- 
quiesced in the deaths, a charge de- 
nied by U.S. officials. 

— The American military pres- 
ence. Many resent the presence of a 


of war. The U.S. official said there 
had been talks on moving the base. 

— The trade issue. South Korea's 
economy has been booming and it 
has built up some large trade sur- 
pluses, causing U.S. officials and 
members of Congress to press the 


day, killing eight people, cutting off 


trains to Nimes, 710 kms south of 


1 Krause St., Netanya 
Tel. 053-622444 


ADIV TOURS LID. 


* NEW LONDON THEATRE TOUR: November 2-10 . Register now 
for 9 wonderful days in London. Price includes 5 shows, 1 full-day and 1 
half-day tour. Hotel accommodation with breakfast. Cost: £540, exclud- 
ing Israeli taxes but including all transfers to shows. Flights by British 
Airways. 


SUPER SEAL Sunireds of roofs caulked by MORAN SEALING CO., LTD. are now 
ee 


boxes, mabostos pee ΧῸΝ 
_tilea roofs (δ year guarantee δ 
~ 5. fneluding damage insurance) with Guat’ > 


Joy Ravon and _LASERIONE ; 


Now in Ra’anana 


A Paramedical Approach to Cosmetology 

doy Ravon offers the most modem techniques in dealing with 
aesthetic skin problems, including the use of the most 
advanced equipment avaliable anywhere in the world. 


eyed ies er Βρροϊπίπιοηὶ αἰ Βϑιίοπο, Joy Ravon, Director of Lasertone, will 

first wish to see you for a consultation, Skin problems are generally not only skin deep — 

is let ple eat al Joy Ravon specialises in diagnosing the 

problem and treating each individual case. 

Specialised treatments Include: : ᾿ 

ἃ Capillary treatment -- Removal of those unaesthetic little red vems on face and 

* Cold beam taser therapy — Med ant anor or rll et ge 
discolouration/lacktustre, with 


* Acne treatment — ~ An individual epproach which meets with success. 
ἃ Permanent hair removal —Epilation to remove the unsightly hairs of hirsutism. 
ἃ Removal of warts, viral conditions -- The sooner treated, the better spreading is 


Other treatments and services Include: 


* Facial massage — Pressure technique, relaxing without stretching the skin. 


+ Facial cleansing -- Very 


Ἃ Make-up -- For ail occasions and those special occasions. 


For a confidential 


, phone MEDISHARE 


consultation, 
Tel, 052-913598, 913182, and ask for an appointment with Joy Ravon. 
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Under the personal direction 


doy Ravon (D.C. London, BAB.T.AC. Member, 
MHB.Th SA. Founder, C-LDE.S.C.O. int) 


Ra’anana — Giron Centre, 5 Jabotinsky Street, c/o Medishare 
Tel Aviv -- Beit Rofim, 18 Reines St., Tel. (03) 230150 


THE NATURAL STEP 


Orthopedic Footwear Centre 


131 Ahuza St, 
Ra’anana, 
Tel. 052-32534. 


made many 

Sam, but he was surprised at the 
intensity of the reaction to incidents 
at the Olympics. 


‘When NBC-TV extensively cov- 
ered an incident in which Korean 


- The Kwangju Affair. Many Ko- 
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witnesses said up to 300 died. government to open the country up 


for more American 


" Barmése go to work 


“RANGOON:- Thousands of 
civil servants and factory work- 
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Ra’anana, 
05-287370 
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iticians and the president of the 
pete Olympic organizing commit- 


Conductor: ZUBIN MEHTA 


Prospective subscribers who have not yet received notices at 
their homes, are requested to contact the Orchestra's offices 
in one of the above three cities. 
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ising Dept., Tel Aviv, 03-294222, - 


Ask for Susan Berman 


When two American Olympic 
swimmers stole a statue from a | 
_ Sequl hotel and were expelled from 
"the games, incensed Koreans inter- 
"preted the incident not as a stupid 
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Gorbachev’s own gold medal 


PERHAPS only the Kremlinologists, and not 
the Kremlin, were surprised by the dramatic 
changes authored by Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev this past weekend. And despite 
the relative new openness in Moscow, we shall 
probably never know. For shifts ii power and 
position inside the Soviet hierarchy still re- 
main carefully veiled from scrutiny. 

Yet in the Soviet historical record of such 
changes, Mr. Gorbachev's moves were more 
visible than usual. What is less visible is the 
process that led to them and their precise 
signficance. 

Yet it would seem that those in the West 

- who have been insisting that the Soviet leader 
will not be able to buck the entrenched bu- 
reaucracies and conservative power centres 
have certainly been confounded. By removing 
Mr. Gromyko to take up the presidency him- 
self in addition to the party leadership, Mr. 
Gorbachev is now in a better position to im- 
pose his reformist will on the arms of 
government. ~ 

Because Mr. Gromyko’s long diplomatic 
career had made him so familiar outside the 
Soviet Union, his removal has been overdra- 
matized in the West. He was never a major 
power broker at home, and was, from the 
beginning, only a convenient tenant in the 
presidency until Mr. Gorbachev was ready to 
fake over. Perhaps the only real personal sig- 
nificance in his ouster was that, contrary to 
past Soviet usage, it was managed with good 
grace. 


Of much greater importance is the fact that 
Mr. Gorbachev has now been able to stack the 
Politburo with officials of his own choosing 
and appointed his own man to head the coun- 
try’s wide-tentacled security force, the KGB. 
If, as is now widely believed, he has also 
succeeded in nudging his chief rival, Yegor 
Ligachev, a step or two away from the centre 
of things, then his achievement has been for- 
midable indeed. 


That he did so with swift panache is more 
than a matter of personal style. For changes of 


ἽΠΉΗΙ 


! 


Herr Hitler crossed 
Czechoslovak frontier at 


drive home the justice of the Jew- 


POSTSCRIPTS B aE 


power in totalitarian regimes. grounded nei- 
ther in flaw nor popular consent. are always a 
shock to the system. The promoted fear chal- 
lenge and the demoted fear victimization. Se- 
crecy and swiftness are, therefore. very basic 
requirements for success. 

Tt must be assumed that Mr. Gorhachev had 
such changes up his sleeve for .ome time. 
Outsiders cannot know what it was that led 
him to believe that the opportune moment 
had come. Though it is intriguing to believe, 
as some would have it, that his recent visit to 
Siberia and the outspoken criticisms of gov- 
ernment and party by ordinary Soviet citizens 
to which he was exposed propelled him to 
action. 

Yet the question of timing is only a tactical 
matter. Mr. Gorbachev's strategic reformist 
goals are of ruch more import. Despite its 
impressive achievements in space and in mili- 
tary matters, the: Soviet Union is poised be- 
tween deterioration to chronic underdevelop- 
ment and breakthrough to an advanced 
industrial society. Either direction promises 
severe strains upon the political structure. 
Going forward will require more decentraliza- 
tion than the system has ever tolerated; going 
backward will breed more popula alienation 
than the system has ever calculated. 

Moreover, to its east and to its west, the 
Soviet Union is confronted with cynamic 
change. Europe's growing integration and af- 
fluence is pressing upon Moscow’s East Bloc 
allies making them less willing than in the past 
to have their economic welfare sacrificed to 
Soviet interests. And in the east, China is 
rousing its vast energies to join, and ultimate- 
ly lead, the economic revolution that has re- 
made the non-Indian Orient. 

Thus, the one option that the Soviet Union 
cannot afford, is standing still. And in order to 
revamp its domestic policies, it must reorder 
the priorities and values of its foreign relation- 
ships. This is the thrust that Mr. Gorbachev 
has symbolized. Now he has become more 
than the principal cheerleader of that thrust; 
he has taken a firm grip on the steering wheel. 
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to the opposite effect was being 
poured into the ears of the Ger- 
The 


BASEBALL IMMORTAL Casey 
Stengel should have been an Israeli 
politician, if you consider this blath- 
er he delivered to a batch of New 
York Yankee rookies in spring 
training too, too many years ago: 
“There's three ways to get things 
done around here, there’s the right 
way, the wrong way and there's my 
way. And there’s no way you'll ever 
do the wrong way because the only 
way is my way which is the right way 
anyway.” 


CHINESE SCIENTISTS have 
found ἃ cure for the hangover. The 
miracle cure is based on potions 
used in ancient times to brighten up 
jaded emperors, and has been resur- 
rected to give Modern Man the 
boost he needs. 

The New China News Agency 
tells us the “sober-up” medicine, 
developed by a drug factory in Chi- 
na’s ancient capital Xi'an, cleared 


the head of someone dead-drunk 
within two hours, and if taken be- 


entering the liver, + 


liberal sprinkling of contemporary 
neuroses. 


GUADALCANAL is still hearing 
echoes of ferocious World War I 
battles, The jungle site in the Solo- 

~mon Islands reverberates daily with 
the detonation of some of the huge 
stock of Japanese and American 
ammunition littering the erstwhile 
battlefield. ~ 


A favourite game of children is” 


throwing old mortar bombs into a 

fire, then running to hide behind a 

tree and awaiting the explosion. 
At Hell’s Point, eight kilometres 


from Honiara, capital of the Solo- 
mons, Australian army experts are 
clearing explosives from 22 acres of 
jungle down to a depth of three 
metres. But it’s only a first step. 
“It's a five-year programme," 
said Sgt. Allan Mansell. “And when 
we've finished, there's another area 
near Henderson Field that will take 
about 10 years." ᾿ 
Uncounted unexploded shells 
scattered at Guadalcanal attest to 
the ferocity of the fighting. 
“When the Americans left at the 
end of the-war, they attempted to 
blow up their ammunition dumps,” 
said Mansell. ‘“What they succeeded 
in doing was to scatter live ammuni- 
tion all over the area like confetti. 
“There are probably a million 
rounds of 105mm howitzer shells, 
mortars and, grenades,” he said. “ 
we collected 2,000 rounds in one 
ἐ δὰ 


THREE PROMINENT SWEDES 
- Bemadorte, HammarskjoM and 
Olof Palme - have been murdered 
in the last 40 vears: not just one. It is 
relevant to cite some backsround 
relating to these assassinations. 

In 1958. Hamish Hamilton of 
London published a book by Rich- 
ard Crossman, titled The Charm of 
Politics. For the very young - and 
for those less young with political 
amnesia -- let it be recalled that the 
late Richard Crossman was a bril- 
liant Oxford don, an intelligence of- 
ficer of note who specialized in Ger- 
man affairs during World War I. a 
Labour politician and a very good 
friend of Israel. 

He continued his support of the 
Zionist movement in face of the fu- 
tious. vindictive anger against him 
by chiefs of the Labour Party -- Att- 
lee. Bevin and Morrison -- who tried 
their best between 1955 and 1948 to 
snuff out the renascent Israel. If 
anything was shocking in this 1958 
book by Crossman, it will surely 
have been Crossman’s evaluation of 
the Kersten Memoirs. 

Felix Kersten was the Finnish 
masseur of Himmler, and was dis- 
covered by Hugh Trevor-Roper 
(now Lord Dacre). sometime Regi- 
us Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. whose work did much to 
illuminate the squalid. neo-Wagne- 


rian Gotterddramerung of the Nazi" 


madness. 

Let us hear Crossman: “I accept 
Mr. Trevor-Roper’s judgement -- 
based on long. painstaking observa- 
tion ~ that Kersten is a completely 
reliable witness, who has been scan- 
dalously treated by the Swedish 
Government in an effort to maintain 
the myth that Count Bernadotte was 
aman of honour. It now appears 
certain that Kersten did almost ev- 
erything during the last days of the 
Third Reich for which the vain, in- 
competent and untruthful Berna- 
dotte claimed the credit. It was Ker- 
sten who persuaded the 
Reichsfihrer [Himmler] to release 
thousands of prisoners from the con- 
centration camps. Indeed, he could 
have done far more if Bernadotte 
had not taken umbrage at the idea 
of giving Jews as weil as Nordics 
asylum in Sweden.” 

Thus far Crossman. Not very 
pretty, is it? But then history so 
rarely is. The Swedish government 
would have done well to draw a 
thick veil of discreet forgetfulness 
over the dubious memory of Count 
Bemadotte. Not that we can ap- 
prove of political assassination. Ex- 
cept in cases like Hitler, Idi Amin, 
Pol Pot, etc., it can never be tolerat- 
ed, and is often counter-productive 
(to use an Americanism). 

The Swedes are very fortunate in- 
deed to have escaped all the horrors 
of war in the - century. The 
Swedish ability to stand aside has 
not endeared them to all of their 
Scandinavian cousins and neigh- 
bours. But in World War IT the con- 
duct of some prominent Swedes 
raised a few eyebrows elsewhere. 

Stockholm was rife with Nazi 
sympathizers during the war, al- 
though very many Swedes acted al- 
together quite differently. King 
Gustav V was blatantly pro-Ger- 
man. Churchill, who condemned 
self-designated peacemakers, wrote 
of him in one comment: “The King, 
of Sweden's intrusion as ἃ peace- 
maker, when he is so absolutely in the 
Germans’ grip... is singularly dis- 
tasteful." (From A Man called In- 
trepid, by W. Stevenson, Sphere 
Books Ltd., London, 1977, p. 94.) 


THE LATE Dag Hammarskjéld 


READERS’ LETTERS Ss - 
ee eee 


Bernadotie, Hammarskjéld and Palme 


Daniel Ben-Yaakov 


was quite different. not devoid of 
greatness, stoic heroism and the 
tragedy that usually goes with these 
qualities. As secretary-general of 
the UN. he may have been one of 
the last to have brought some credit 
to this high position, and to his 
country. It is true that the UN was at 
that time not yet dominated by an 
anti-West bloc, though the Soviets 
were already doing their best to use 
the UN against peace. freedom and 
decency. ἢ 

Hammarskjéld blocked the Sovi- 
et bid for power in the strife-torn 
Belgian Congo, and earned the un- 
dving hatred of the Soviet imperial- 
ists. This brilliant, complex, tor- 
mented and deeply pious man 
almost certainly knew that the Rus- 
sians would do anything to get rid of 
him: his diary is full of a sense of 
impending personal doom unmixed 
with any kind of vulgar fear. Vdg- 
marken (“Markings”) was {rst pub- 
lished by Albert Bonniers Forlag 
AB in 1963. 

Some lines in this remarkable dia- 
ry of a modern stoic are clearly rem- 
iniscent of the greatest of all diarists 
— Marcus Aurelius — To Himself. ta 
Hammarskjéld’s undated letter to 
Leif Belfrage of the Swedish For- 
eign Ministry, which was found to- 
gether with the manuscript. the 
character of the man is clearly re- 
vealed. He describes his diary as “ἃ 
sort of “White Book’ concerning my 
negotiations with myself -- and with 
God" 


HAMMARSKJOLD was murdered 
by the Soviets according to Arkady 
N. Shevchenko’s Breeking with 
Moscow (Ballantine Books, New 
York, 1985. p. 134): “Khrushchev 
was enraged that ‘the Congo,’ as he 
said, ‘is slipping through our fin- 
gers’... He was obsessed with the 
United Nations" involvement in the 
Congo, especially with the UN 
peacekeeping troops there and the 
activities of Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjéld... ‘That good-for- 
nothing Ham... is sticking his nose 
in important affairs which are none 
of his business. He has seized au- 
thority that doesn’t belong to him. 
He must pay for that. We have to 
get rid of him by any means...’ ” 
Shevchenko continues: “Khru- 
shchev’s personal threat against 
Hammarskjo!ld returned to my 
memory in September 1961, when 
the secretary-general died in a mys- 
terious plane crash in the Congo. 
Friends working on African 


once told me that they bad seen a . 


top-secret. KGB_ report. indicating 
that the aircraft had been shot down 


by 
R.”” This from Shev- 
chenko, the highest-ranking Soviet 
Official ever to defect. 


Where is the Swedish demand for a 
Soviet apology? Where is the indig- 
nant Soviet denial? Are the Rus- 
sians taking Ballantine Books to 
court for slanderous defamation? 

Is it indeed slander to suspect the 
Russians? No, they ‘were stupid 
enough not to hide their almost cra- 
zy hatred of Hammarskjéld. In the 
English translation by W.H. Auden 
and Leif Sjéberg, there is a most 
perceptive foreword in the known 
English style of.an apparently casual 
innuendo, done with such skill that 
all is clear, but nothing is actionable; 
we quote: “... even when the Rus- 


THE FLOATING VOTE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir, — In her article of August 30, 
“Labour and the left — Friends or 
foes?” Susan Hattis Rolef shows yet 
again that Labour is wide off the 
mark in its efforts to vie for the 
floating vote in general and that of 
the centre and moderate left in 
particular. 

If Labour had tried to find out 
why these voters float, it would have 
discovered that the future of the 
West Bank and Hebron, King Hus- 
sein and Arafat, Taba this side of 
the line or the other side are not the 
only issues that will decide which 
way the floating voters will go. They 
know that we are not the only ones 
to decide these issues and it will 
require a long and tedious process to 
solve them. 

But we are the masters of our 
internal affairs and we want to know 
what will be the quality of life in our 
country and this will be a decisive 
issue in the eyes of the floating vot- 
ers. Yet they see how Labour is 
committing itself more and more to 
religious coercion in practically all 
the fields of life from the cradle to 


the grave. When the floating voters 
see the cut-throat competition be- 
tween Labour and Likud to sell big- 
ger chunks of the basic human and 
civil rights of the silent majority to 
the rabbinical establishment, they 
want to shout “a plague on both 
your houses.” 

Labour cannot hope to gain many 
floating voters if it does not realize 
that a campaign for religious free- 
dom or freedom from religion is not 
anti-religious, just as it is not sacrile- 
geous to strive for equality before 
the law in all repects of a citizen's 
duties and privileges. 

Labour's biggest blunder to date, 
which pushed the floating voter 
even further away, is its decision to 
tefrain from pressing for the aboli- 
tion of all religious coercive laws 
over and above those included in the 
status quo agreement, and that it 
will not press for the drafting of over 
20,000 yeshiva youngsters who not 
only dodge their national duty, but 
Teceive state grants to boot. 

DOV BRESLER 


Haifa. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF BERNADOTTE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — I would like to correct a few 
historical errors in your editorial of 
September 16, “Wrong then and 
now.” The assassination of UN Me- 
diator Count Folke Bernadotte was 
perpetrated. as you correctly state, 
in Western Jerusalem, then under 
the control of the IDF. Yet, it 
should be indicated that it was Lehi 
itself which controlled, in effect, the 
section where the mediator was 
gunned down. Indeed, until then 
(September 17, 1948), Lehi had op- 
erated openly in Jerusalem where it 
enjoyed an i lent status. 

Further, Bernadotte’s plan was 
not hatched in the British Foreign 
Office but in Rhodes, where the me- 
diator established his headquarters. 
sTruth is, both the U.S. and England 
exerted heavy diplomatic ‘pressure 
on Bernadotte to toe the line with 
their coordinated position on Pales- 
tine. This pressure was most heavily 
applied after the mediator had al- 


ready drafted his plan. Bernadotte 
knew full well that his proposals 
would not stand a chance without 
the support of England and the 
U.S., and indeed, his plan was, on 
the whole, closely in accord with the 
policies of the British and American 
governments, 

Moreover, Bernadotte’s blueprint 
for Palestine did not call for turning 
Jerusalem over to Transjordan. It 
simply called for a “special and sep- 
arate treatment™ for Greater Jeru- 
salem. Bernadotte recommended, 
in fact, that Jerusalem “be placed 
under effective UN control." He did 
propose, however, that tne Israel- 
held land corridor to Jerusalem be 
transferred to Arab hands. 

DR. YOSSI FEINTUCH, 
᾿ History Department, 
Ben-Gurion University 
of the Negev 
Beersheba. 


* the Spanish ‘Communist Party," Ma: 
‘ GHT; on April 27, 1979. “" 


sians were most bitterly attacking 
him over the Congo. calling him a 
murderer, they attacked him as an 
agent of Imperialism, not as‘2 self- 
appointed dictator, serving his per- 
sonal interests..." 

And 10 lines further, Auden 
writes: “Just how, I find myself 
thinking, did he envisage his 
Did he expect to be assassinated like 
Count Bernadotte?™ Auden could 
not then know that the Russians did: 
indecd regard the secretary-general 
of the UN “as a self-appointed dic- 
tator,” to be removed “by any 
means.” as Khrushchev appears to 
have said. : 

In such affairs it is not the tech- 
niques of Fleet Street which give the 
best results -- formidable as these 
techniques can be ~ but rather the 
techniques of Baker Street. The 
methods of Sherlock Holmes, and 
the proven skills and “gut feelings” 
of experienced detectives and intel- 
ligence experts tell us that nobody 
but the Russians had a motive to 
murder Hammarskjdld. Since the 
Russians freely used political mur- 
der as a standard means of policy. 
the onus of proving their non-guilt 
‘was upon them. 

And who would believe the Rus- 
sians on any issue? 


THE THIRD MURDER victim 
was the late prime minister of Swe- 
den, Olof Palme. His countrymen 
were deeply shocked, inctuding the 
many who disliked him intensely, 
and they had ample reason. Prime 
Minister Olof Lire wes @ major 
security risk for Sweden. 

On November 7, 1980, the Géte- 
borgs Handels-och Sjofarsstidning 
(GHT), a very respectable newspa- 
per, published an article about the 
so-called “Disarmament Commis- 
sion” of Olof Palme, then leader of 
the opposition. This article re- 
vealed, inter alia, that the secretari- 
at of this body included an identified 
agent of the Soviet KGB (Cheka), 
General Mikhail Milstein. It seems 
that Olof Palme was also in regular 
contact with a senior Soviet official, 
one Boris Ponomatyev of Moscow, 
who was not entirely unknown in 
the West. 

The article also quoted the known 
expert on Soviet affairs Alex Milits: 
“How come the naivete of Olof 
Palme coincides to such an extent 
with that of some leading Euro- 
Communists? Mr. Palme as a tool of 
the ahaa espionage aga tion is 
a to peace.” This comment 
by Alex Milits was based on an in, 


terview with the sécretary general 


‘anel Aze4rate, published ‘in ‘the’: 


Olof Palme did not take this news- 
paper to court; how could he ever 
have stood up in court and ex- 
plained why the money of the Swed- 
ish taxpayer was being used to fi- 
nance the jive intervention- 
ism of Communist states like Cuba 
and Vietnam? 

But the record of Olof Palme as a 
security risk to Sweden goes back 
much further. In the early 1960s he 


known as the System 37 Viggen. 
Without a powerful air-force based 
on home-built aircraft, Sweden 
‘would be quite defenceless against 
Soviet aggression. So intelligent a 
man as Olof Palme could never have 


The assassinations of three Swedes 


believed the mubbishy argaovents 


vanced by his group agéinst this vital - 


aircraft project. τ΄ 


The Viggen wat, Of course, built: Ἴ 
put nor befure the Palme group had .. 


made itself both ridiculous atid ms: 


pect in the eyes of the entire Swei. 


ish defence establishment, -quite 
aroused in Norway, Bintain and the 
- U.S, The attempt τὸ leave Sweden 
. defenceless failed. and all the young 
left-wing Social Denxnrats invaived 


coldly identified, with alt their spe- 
cious and meretricious arguments, 


in ἃ brilliant study Ἔν. Ingemar Ὁ 


Darfer, Sesem 37 Viggen. put 
lished 
a 

ΠΝ hook was printed in Norway 


where its production could aot be . 


sabotiged, and the study on which it 
- manced 


was hased, fi 
Sweden, was written at the Harvard 


Centre for International Affairs, Al. 


most the entire Swedish defence es: 
tablishment took part in, this pro: 


On’ page. 125 there is an 


ject. ) 

‘extraordinarily ‘insulting teference 

to Palme and his group. . Ὁ 
It is not the only one discrediting 


by the Bank of - 


apart from the “Seep suspicions a 


end?- in this iatrigue were clearly and - 


by Universitetsforlaget 1973, _° 


the , but only here is Palme. 
pe et T quote: “Krister Wick- 


man, together with Olof Patme the 
Wunderkind of. Swedish Social De- 


, knew that the game was © 


mocri t 
aieaay up before flygmateriultered- 
ningen began its work.” The entire 
book is studded with insulting and 
‘highly derogatory references Ww the 
Socialist anti-Viggen group. Any 
corresponding group of English or 


American political leaders and off 
cers would ‘certainly have gone ta ~ 
court. The Palme group swallowed 


all in silence. Why? 


BUT THE LAST straw proved to 
be “whisky on the rocks." as the 
incident was termed, in which a So- 
viet submarine was damaged and 
stranded high and dry at the cn- 
trance to Sweden's main naval base. 
This vessel had nuclear weapons 
aboard. The pusillanimous reuctioa 
of the Palme regime to this flagrant’ 
Soviet outrage caused the deepest 
anger, anxiety and suspicion among 
practically all Swedes, with the ex- 
ception of thé openly pro-Soviet 
Left : 


There were in fact more than 150 
Soviet penetrations from the sea 
into Sweden during some I years. 
Soviet naval commandoes were met 
with machine-gun fire and hand- 
grenades by Swedish forces. The 
“socialist” government of Sweden 
continued as if nothing was happen- 
ing. Indeed, their attempts to divert 
attention by crazy “ ive" 

" jing about Nicaragua, the PLO, 
ἢ hr: Africa, efc., became ever 


~ ne dhe, end was-not yet, but Olof 


Palme “sent = bodyguards” 
and was shot to-death shortly after. 
This act of sending away his guards 
is impossible, since any Secret Ser- 
vice would. simply have filled the 
road and the pavements with 
“harmless” traffic and equally “in- 
mocent” pedestrians within three 


minutes of receiving such a crackpot ὁ 


order from any prime minister, 


The game was up for Olof Palme. : 
He had been given an honourable ἡ 


ity against Israel and start to protect ὦ 
themselves against treason from . 


within and aggression from without. 
(The writer is a military historian), 


STOP HIM NOW 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir, -- From the first, I was one of 
the most enthusiastic supporters of a 
total news media blackout on the 
then newly elected Knesset Member 
Rabbi Meir Kahane. Democracy, 
for me, has always ended when a 
man's ideological views pose a dan- 
ger and disgrace to the Jewish peo- 
ple and their state. I was convinced 
that Kahane, precisely because he is 
an ideologician and creative thinker 
with unfortunate charismatic appeal 
needed the news media exposure to 
spread his ideas, and even to 
survive. 

Four years later, I am forced to 
tethink my position. Now I fear, 
that it is precisely this curtain of 
silence that may yet bring Kahane to 
power. The fact is that, despite it 
(and I now begin to fear because of 
it), Kahane has made phenomenal 
gains amongst the electorate, and 
the utter failure of the average per- 
son to be terrified by the thought 
that Kahane’s Kach movement may 
be the third largest party in Israel's 
next Knesset and that the Likud 
may ueed him to form a govern 
ment, may be due to precisely the 
blackout. The average normal and 
sane Israeli finds that Kahane has 
disappeared from the media and ᾿ 
concludes that Kahane is finished as 
a political danger. Sadly, nothing 
could be further from the truth. 


The police report that Kahane 
has, for the last four years, held two 
rallies nightly in every part of the 
country. in cities, towns and settle- 
ments. He has gone into neighbour- 
hoods where no Knesset member 
has been for 40 years and shaken the 
hands of countless Israelis who 


cheer his dangerous messages. Sure- " 


ly that is why Hadashor puzzies over 
the difference between the “offi- 


cial” polls that give Kahane some - 
three Seats and its own weekly ballot 
box voting in different cities that, 

over the past 10 weeks, give Kahane | 


as the third lar; party 
per cent (12 poland oie ais 


Unless Kahane is stopped now, 
we may yet see him as prime minis- ἡ 


ter, and only those who are ignorant 


Of reality and/or refuse to look at it. | 
will seoff. Kahanc's strength lies Ὁ 
V ‘ People of Israel and - 
its soldiers. An entire generation of ~ 


with the young 


teenagers that will come of votin; 
age by the election after this one. 


idolize Kahane and cheer him wildly ~ 


at his rallies : 


Kahane, Prime Minister of Israel? ἡ 
We'laugh at our own risk, He isa : 


dangerous man with immense cha 
misma and an ideol 


boot. Stop him now before it is tao 
late. : : 


Jerusatem, 


logical thinker to - 
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Weighing Imagery 
In a Campaign 
, Made for Television 


By MICHAEL ORESKES 


OR better and for worse, television 

has come of age in this Presidential 

election. No longer is'the tube some 

dark, new force distorting the pro- 
cess through which voters select their Presi- 
dents. In the new electronic democracy, tele- 
visicz.is the force that shapes the process 

which voters select their Presidents. 
Walter Mondale’s complaint that he lost in 
1984 because he was bad on television is not 
likely to be heard again from a candidate for 
national office. 


beginning to rise to its position, 
and sees its critics as fighting the last war. 

Inside the campaigns, managers are chil- 

dren of the television age — Vice President 

- Bush’s r is 37 years old, Gov. Michael 

. S Dukakis’s is 35 — who hold the attitude 

* that television is the central fact of political 

life. Deal with it or die, they recognize. In 

other-words: catch the wave. 
So they have. Both campaigns are assidu- 
ously designing their efforts around televi- 


ὺ east, to guard. against an impromptu re- 


τῆν . Sponse or remark that would, in that graceful,, expe: 


term of art; "step on the message” planned 
forthatnight’sevening news. - -- 
‘A Matter of Survival’ > 

: None of this is entirely new, What is new is 

* the assumption that this is just the way it is. 
“This is the first election of a newly mature 

Style of politics wherein it is accepted as ab- 
solute gospel by both sides that what you 
need to do is create both a message and a 
venue for the message that communicates it- 
self on television,” said John Buckley, a Re- 
publican political consultant whose client 
now is CBS News. “There is no longer a value 
judgment on the need to tailor a message to 
televison. It’s now a matter of survival, not a 
matter of ethics or intellectual honesty.” 


Some find this subtle slide deeply disturb- . 


ing. “‘Some invisible line has been crossed,” 
_Said Marvin Kalb, a former network corre- 
spondent who is professor of media and pub- 
οι lic policy at the Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment at Harvard University. 


OPEC crude oll prices . 


Annual averages. in dollars per barre! 


Even when news conferences are held, 
they are of a special sort, The standard 
procedure for journalists had been to ask 
questions and then decide whether the an- 
swers merit publication or broadcast. In the 
electronic democracy, a news conference of 
any import is covered live on cable, and 
sometimes broadcast on network television. 
Just asking the question is the news. 

So it was last fali when Gary Hart was 
asked if he had ever committed adultery. 
And so it was when the Bush-Quayle cam- 
paign chose a public square in Huntington, 
Ind., for the first post-convention news con- 
ference for the Vice Presidential candidate. 

Reporters had no way of discussing Sena- 
tor Dan Quayle’s National Guard service 
with him and then deciding what should be 
published or broadcast. The entire affair, re- 
porters yelling questions and townsfolk yell- 
ing at reporters, was broadcast live on the 
Cable News Network as the Bush campaign's 
chief handlers !ooked on with satisfaction. 


A Tradition of Bemoaning 


There is a long tradition in American poli- 
tics of bemoaning the changes wrought by 
advances in communcations. When modern 
stenography was developed in the 19th cen- 
tury there was great upset that it would stifle 
spontaneous discourse, that leaders would no 
longer speak freely, because they would not 
want to risk ruining speeches carefully 
drafted for verbatim publication. Television, 
in turn, was decried for its potential for re- 
placing studied address with spontaneous 


rse. 

Kathleen Hall Jamieson, professor of com- 
munications at the Unversity of Texas, is an 
rt on the relationship between television 
and Presidential campaigns. The criticism of 
television now, she said, is missing what may 
be a signficant breakthrough. 

‘The debate between the Presidential candi- 
dates last Sunday illustrates the contribution 
television can make, she argued. Emerging 
through the preplanned zingers and the 
scripted-for-sound-bite answers were two dif- 
ferent views of the world and government's 
place in it, and only some of this considerable 
substance, she said, was obliterated in the 
win-or-lose coverage by the press. 

Almost as if they have come to recognize 
their expanding role, the networks are exert- 
ing themselves more forcefully and with 
some success, she said. 

Recently, all the networks have sought to 
juxtapose comments by the candidates now 
with statements they made in the past, the 
act of a mature institution with a historial 
memory (and a computerized tape retrieval 
system). “The transformation isn't by any 
means complete,” said Professor Jamieson, 


“But what you're seeing is % 
the very beginning of an at- . 
tempt to hold candidates ac- 

countable for inconsistency 

without placing the reporter 

as an intruder.” 

Broadcast journatism still must wrestle 
with the vastly magnified version of the 
print-whatever-you-like-just-spell-my-name- 
right problem that newspapers have fong 
struggled with. 

The Reagan campaign in 1984 thanked 
Leslie Stahl, a correspondent for CBS News, 
for a tough piece in which she accused Presi- 


dent Reagan of advocating causes 
that his Administration had actually 
fought against. 

The reason: In the campaign's 
view, television clips of Mr. Reagan 
talking about a problem overshad- 
owed the correspondent's remarks. 

In the end, television is as good or bad as 
what goes into it, just like the media that 
went before it: the partisan broadsides, the 
penny press and the radio. After all, political 
images are not in themselves evil. Log cabins 
were popular long before anyone had ever 
heard of a photo opportunity. 
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The danger of television, its critics say, is 
the great temptation to campaigns to offer 
images as a substitute for substance. 

But there may be limits to this, imposed 
not by television but by the electorate. Voters 
say in public opinion polls that they want an- 
Swers on issues. If the candidates respond, 
television, its managers say, will report this. 

But if the campaigns do not believe that the 
voters really mean it, that voters are more 
effectively moved by images, then the cam- 
Paigns will continue (to offer pictures of their 
candidates standing in ftag factories and rid- 
ing in tanks. 


The World Has Learned to Be Less Dependent 


Magsum Bruno Barbey 


By YOUSSEF M. IBRAHIM. 


MADRID 

Ti energy crisis of the 1970's, with 

its long gasoline lines and the frantic 

race to buy crude oil at any price, is 

dead. A new world of energy has 

emerged, one in which oil is more casily sup- 

planted by other sources of energy, including 

natural gas, coal and, despite the accidents at 

Chernoby! and Three Mile Island, nuclear 
power. 

It is a world in which the strategies thal the 
industrialized countries devised with an eye 
toward another energy crisis seem to have 
rendered the possibility moot. 

Virtually all of the industrialized world has 
accumulated strategic petroleum reserves 
by the hundreds of millions of barrels to be 
used in the face of any future boycott or sud- 
den shortage. And new industries and 
energy-saving strategies have cut so deeply 
into worldwide energy consumption, particu- 
larly oil, that an entirely new environment 
for energy users has been created. 

With the changing energy picture, the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
and the huge multinational on] companies 
have become smail fish in a big pond. That 
new reality was among the issues discussed 
last week at an emergency meeting here of 
OPEC member countries. 

“We have devised a policy that has not 
worked,” Algeria's ol minister, Belkacem 
Nabi, said during a break in the meeting. ''So 
we have to get together again and think what 
we want, and how to achieve it.” The state- 
ment was a succinct summary of the plight 
facing OPEC, as well as the rest of the 
world's oil industry. 

“OPEC 1s just not as relevant as it used to 
be, when it controlled two-thirds of the 
world's oil and oi! represented the principal 


᾿ς New Role for OPEC: Small Fish in a Big Pond - 


source of energy in the world,"" Thomas 
McHale, senior economist and energy expert 
at Drexel Burnham Lambert, said in an in- 
terview in Paris. Today, he said, OPEC might 
be able to provoke an oil crisis, if only for a 
very short time. “But it can no longer bring 
about an energy crisis," he said. ‘’The sys- 
tem has become too flexible to be cornered 
this way again." 

Some raise their hands periodically to 
warn of an imminent return of energy short- 
ages. Only a few weeks ago, two respected 
energy experts, as well as a number of mem- 
bers of Congress, spoke of an energy crisis in 
the near future. 

Yet there are many who have begun to - 
seriously doubt that possibility, among them 
John 5. Herrington, the United States Energy 
Secretary. “There will not be a supply crisis 
m the 1990's," he said in a recent interview. 
“Knowing what wé know today, 1 don’t think 
we should be going around predicting gas 
lines in the 1990's. There are fundamental dif- 
ferences from the 1970’s."” P 

Perhaps the most basic development is 
that people do not use as much oll or energy 
as they once did. Cars, planes and other ma- 
chines are more efficient, aS are the new 
class of service industries and buildings con- 
structed in recent years. The numbers speak 
for the turnabout. 

France generates 70 percent of its elec- 
tricity from nuclear power, in a program that 
was in 115 infancy in 1973 when the first oil 
shock hit the world, 


As of last week, the United States had 554 
million barrels of ΟἹ} in storage in salt domes 
m Texas and Louisiana to be used in case of 
emergency, compared with nothing at all 15 
years ago. 

Japan has cut the use of οἱ] in its heavy in- 


Continued on puge ἢ 
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The 
World 


Anti-U.S. Feelings 


Amid Glamor of the Games, 


Korea Sees Warts on an Ally 


By SUSAN CHIRA 


SEOUL 
HILE the world has been watching South 
Korea during the Olympic Games, Koreans 
have been staring back — alternately rivet- 
ed, charmed and disgusted by the encounter. 
The Seoul Olympics is an invasion by invitation, of- 
fering this insular nation a chance to inspect foreigners 
of many nationalities — not only familiar ones like Amer- 
icans and Japanese but also new ones like the Russians 
and other Eastern Europeans. In the process, Koreans 
are discovering that old enemies can be beguiling and 
close friends can disappoint. 

For most of South Korea's 40-year history as a sepa- 
rate nation, its citizens have been taught to see the world 


Verbatim: Winning the Future 


‘ The progress of the European Community is 
one of the promising world tretids. By creating a 
community of 12 European democracies, we 
won a victory over national egoism, power- 


as black and white, with Communism the root of all evil 
and the-United States the font of benevolence. Under gen- 
erations of authoritarian mile and rigid censorship, South 
Koreans had little access to alternative views. 

All contact: with Communist nations was banned; 
Koreans urging rapprochement were branded as sedi- 
tious, But the Government, prodded by a public eager to 
draw closer to North Korea and conscious of a thaw in 
ideological rivalries between the superpowers, has toned 
down its rhetoric and sought to expand ties with the Com- 
munist bloc. 

Now the Korean public is basking in a rush of atten- 
tion from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. ‘We've 
been conditioned to think in one way about the Eastern 
bloc," said Shin Hae Sun, a 24-year-old housewife who is 
one of many South Koreans struck by the sudden change 
in attitude. “Νοῦν we have a chance to see for ourselves.”” 

Soviet, Eastern bloc and Chinese 


Officials,;allowed in Seoul for the first, 


time in decades, have been meeting 
with officials at the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. And Korean newspapers 
have been feverishly speculating 
about the possibility that the Soviet 
Union and South Korea, which have 
no diptomatic relations, will establish 
recipfocal trade offices. 

As part of Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev’s diplomatic overtures to Asia, 
the Soviets and Eastern Europeans 


political thinking and prejudice. It is the greatest 
and finest victory in the history.of Europe. It has 
- not cost one single human life, yet it is winning 


us the future. ’ 


Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
Foreign Minister of West Germany, 
addressing the United Nations General Assembly. 


By ERNEST BRYLL 


WARSAW 


. @PE'RE sitting with my wife in our kitchen 
| ay at the round table. Round tables are very 
fashionable in Poland these days. At such 


tables, our press, television and politi- 
cians tell us, it's easier to reach compromises. 

To tell the truth, our table is rectangular, but that's 
no problem. The table at which the Government and 
opposition will have to sit for their talks must also 
have its faults. 

In any case, it’s well known who in fact sits at our 
kitchen table. Me and my wife, and sometimes our 
daughter. Under the table there's the dog, who occa- 
sionally gnaws at our feet. So we know who sits at our 
kichen table, and we know whom they represent. 

It’s more troublesome at the poliical roundtable. 
Let's begin with the so-called opposition. ‘The word 
suddenly appeared in our official press and state tele- 
vision in recent months. 

For a long while there was no such thing. [ recall 
myself being counted among those who sympathized 


Ernest Bryll is a Polish poet and writer who lives in 
Warsaw, , 
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also went on a cultural offensive, 
sending over some of their best per- 
formers for an Olympics arts festival 
that had few American counterparts. 
Korean audiences cried and cheered 
when two Korean-Soviet sopranos 
performed with the Moscow Radio 
Choir and when the Moscow Phithar- 
monic Orchestra played “Hand in 
Hand,” the Seoul Olympic theme 
song. Students clamored for admis- 
sion to Soviet and Eastern European 
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cameras, holding up signs and gen 
erally displaying what. Americans 
think of as high spurits and what ΚΟ" 
reans saw as rudeness. By contrast, 
the Soviet ‘athletes marched with 
military precision; the Dutch 


which thet 
year occupation of this Country. 


ChargesofBias)  - 


ship continued to sour when 


ly boxing brawl which 
ne in'korea on the American 


pounced on the network — and by ex: 

tension the United States — com: 

plaining οἱ biased sane eons 
τί iticians and seni 

ΝΗ criticized NBC, helping τσ 


sentiment. Koreans fumed when two 
American swimmers stole 8 Uon's 
head statue from a Seoul hotel and an 
American runner kicked ἃ taxi door. 
Editorials blasted Americans for 
rudeness and arrogance. Crowds . 
took to boomg American teams and 


were, . i 
Part of the disenchantment with 


that a nation that can be host to the 
Olympics deserves to be on 8 mare 
equal footing with other countries. . 
“Americans don't pay us any re- 
spect,” said I. B. Chung, a 41-year-old 
bank employee. "The Europeans see 
Korean and Oriental culture with in- 
terested eyes and the Americans 
don’t.” oath ae 
Alarmed by the wave of a7it- 
Americanism, a number of political 
leaders from the Prime Minister to. 
members of the opposition belatedly 
tried to douse the flames that some of- 
them had helped to light. Warning of 


Some South Koreans were offended by American high spirits during the dangers of emotionalism, they 


the march into the Olympic stadium in the opening ceremony. 


films that censors would have banned only a few months 


‘Curious shoppers flocked to “‘Russia Week" at the 
huge Lotte Department Store, snapping up sets of Rus- 
sian Olympic pins — including one with the Soviet and 


South Korean flags side by side — and inspecting Soviet-, 


made porcelain and nested wooden dolls. 

While the Soviet and Eastern European newcomers 
have assiduously wooed the Koreans, Americans have 
managed to alienate their hosts. On opening day of the 
Olympics, many American athletes broke out of the neat 
formation of the other marching athletes, waving at 


asked South Koreans to recall that 

the United States is their nation’s 

closest ally and military protector. 
“We shouldn't let feelings dam- 


age a relationship that is very important to our securi- 


orange umbrellas thoughtfully. 0: 
tered in the Koréan alphabet; even ©. 

the Japanese carried Roses οὐ ὁ 
Sharon, the Korean national flower, Ὁ 


had tred τὸ root out during its 3 


American-Koreat relation ᾿ 
‘The q rs 


mifitary television station. Koreans’ Ὁ 


touch off a starm of anti-American. 


cheering their rivals, whoever they” - 


Americans comes from the strainsof ... . 
familiarity, as well as from a sense ᾿. 


_ ty," said a foreign ministry official. “I hope this passes ~ 
soon. Our traditional close relationship is still as it '᾿ν 85." 


_The Korean infatuation with the Soviets and Eastern 
Europeans comes partly from the charm of novelty and 
the lure of the once-forbidden. But many Koreans say 
that che old wariness remains. εν -- 

, “This doesn't mean we are instant friends,” Mrs. 
Shin said. ‘Now we can see something we haven't been 
able to see in the past. I can be more critical. We are a 
democratic country and so we have a. wall between us 
and the Eastern bloc. America is still our ally." : 


A Voice From Warsaw 


with the unmentionable opposition. | was singled out 
some time after martial law as one who wrote for 
CLA. money. Others were guilty of far worse of- 
fenses. 3 

For example, one of the chairmen of the Polish 
P.E.N. Club Chapter, was accused about that time of 
bringing the staggering sum of $3,500 into the country. 

Moreover, he had been impudent enough to report 
the sum, as our laws require, to Customs, 


They wrote this up in the Communist Party newspa- 
per, Trybuna Ludu, wondering the while for what and 
from where the money came. Now suddenly last Au- 
gust the P.E.N. Club, which.was suspended under 
marual law, was allowed to function again. 


There was a meeting last month. With relief, ! 
learned there that the sum was only $350. Trybuna 
Ludu simply made a mistake. ° 

However, since it's now time for agreement, we for- 
give such mistakes. As far as collaboration with the 
CLA. goes, since that was never proven, of course 
there's no reason to lift the suspicion. 


But as I said, we now say opposition. At first one day 
ὡς word just slipped quietly fram the mouths of jour- 
nalists. : ; 

In some cases more cautious ones talked of the “‘so- 
called opposition,” -and wiser anes thought up the 
phrase “constructive opposition,” . 


Solidarity leader (right); half-empty ἡ 
shelves in ἃ Warsaw supermarket. ἣν 


As far as I know, that's the kind that pretends to be 
talking with the authorities, but in case of further eco- 
nomic trouble, agrees to take part of the blame. 

There also exists 2 “‘confrontationa! opposition.”” 
the kind that actually only wants to quarrel, and even 
maybe govern, instead of heroically sharing responsi- 
bility for the Gavernment's mistakes, as every Polish 
Patriot should. 

We know of course that the authorities always 
wanted the best, but that the country was simply un- 
governable. 

And we should have been grateful to the authorities 
that someone was at all willing to suffer so much and 
govern us. After all, what would have happened-had 
they refused? 

Boring the Authorities ; 

When I returned from a recent authors’ evéning to 
which striking shipyard workers in Gdansk invited 
me, I had two things to tell my wife. 

The first, of course, was how [ got in the shipyard 
through the militia cordon. | related, scaring my wie. 


how they caught others, arrested them, and worse.. Ὁ 


fined them. 

The second was the doubis those workers had about 
just what Lech Walesa, the Solidarity leader, repre- 
sented when he took part in preliminary talks leading 
to the roundtable discusstons. . 


--- 


τ Αναν sated Press, Reuters taupermarket) 


‘So Now in Recent Days, We Have an Opposition’ 


.__ | know the Government announced officially many 
times that he was there simply as a “private person," 
representing nothing. Recently, it was not even worth-. 
while to talk with him as a private person. He bored 
the authorities with his very existence. ΥἾ 


Now,.no one knows whether they invited him, or 


agreed to his proposal to meet for talks. 
- So now in recent days we have an opposition, peop ᾿ 
talk about Solidanty, and 1 even read in the atleat 


press something about the possibility of free elections. ὦ 


_ for Parhament, 


I go downtown shopping. I return bearing the most‘: 


important thing: a new joke, maybe even a warning. 
in Warsaw, people are Saying the opposition will be. 
lucky at the roundtable not to win an auction ticket to" 
buy the THamc. 

“I wonder whether the joke means the Titanic at 
the time 11 was sailing toward the iceberg, or when it 


had already colhded,"" my wife Says, as she. our ἢ 


daughter, our dog and'l sit at our kitchen table. 
“That's unimportant," 1 reply. PG 
“On the Titanic the orchestra played the 
- ‘while, both , Whale - 
hanes before a yak the collision with the ἊΣ 
“But not always the same melody," 
“In any case, there was a change 
ment,” I answer, full of hope. 


my wife says, 
im the arrange. . 


ς 
- 


ἢ 


τω 


«ἴδ worse, many Japan 
. tightrope, their minds telling them that the Emperor 
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᾿ Japan Clings t 


By DAVID E. SANGER 


i : Tokyo 

| the opening days of Emperor Hirohito’s reign in 

1926, a Japanese newspaper, The Tokyo Nichin- 
‘ichi, printed an exclusive report from the Im- 


_ ἈΝ perial Palace: The new Emperor's era would be 
named Kobun, connoting “light of civilization.” The. 
Ν Palace was enraged and, perhaps to prove the paper 
- Wrong, named the era Showa, or “enlightened peace.” 

. Under a shower of criticism, the editors resigned. ~ 


Last week the same paper, since renamed the Mai- 


Tichi Shimbun, tripped up again. Its English language 


edition mistakenly published an editorial lamenting 
Hirohito's death. Within hours, the editor in chief of 


* the Mainichi was stripped of his title and another sen- 
lor editor was dismissed. 
οὐ ‘The newspaper's travails are a reminder of how, 


even in a democratized, postwar Japan, the institution 
of the Emperor remains one of the country's most 
sensitive subjects — one that Hirohito’s grave illness 


- exposed in ways no one anticipated. 


For two weeks, since the Emperor took a turn for 
ese have walked an emotional 


is.2 historical remnant who no longer matters, their 


‘hearts saying that he does. 


Psychologically, they should have been prepared. 


The Emperor is 87 years old and his heaith has been - 


poor for a year. His illness appears to be — no one will 
say officially — the last stage of intestinal cancer. 

- But the prospect of an imminent end to Hirchito’s 
62-year reign sent the nation delving into its psyche 
and [15 American-imposed Constitution. 

. The Government asked foreign dignitaries planning 
visits to Japan, including Italy's prime minister, to 


"stay home. Japanese officials canceled trips. abread- - 


or Sent subordinates. Scores of nationwide fall festi- 


‘vals were canceled. The Government could not admit 


it is reacting to the Emperor's ill health, because in 
modern Japan the Emperor is not supposed to influ- 
ence Government action. -- 

As parts of the nation began to grind to a halt last 
week, some complained, including Michio Watanabe, 
chairman of the ruling Libera} Democratic Party's 
policy research council. 

“We are under the new Constitution,” Mr. Watan- 
abe.said. “Therefore, we do not need to act just like 
the days of the old Constitution,”’ when all state power 
‘was concentrated in the Imperial Palace. 

On-Wednesday, more than 100 students blocked the 
main gate of Kyoto University, warning against a re- 
turn to the days of emperor worship. 

-By week's end, the Government was asking Japa- 


_ese not go go overboard. There was another_con- 


cern: that the swelling of emotion not work to political 
advantage of rightists here, who often call for a return 


᾿ 0 ἃ strong emperor system. 


That ‘risk seems. small. But the reaction by the 
Japanese serves as a reminder that just becatise 
Japan looks like a Western democracy does not mean 
it always acts like one. In fact, some topics — espe- 
cially concerning the Emperor — are clearly off- 


* mits. The dismissals at the Mainichi were a re- 


minder that the imperial family, despite efforts to 


fashion it more like Britain's, is hardly open game. ἡ 


- Hussein al-Husseini, Moslem Speaker of 


Parliament, outside Parliament building in 


West Beirut last month after the deeply 
divided Parliament failed to choose a 


‘successor to President Amin Gemayel on the 


_ last day of his six-year term. 


Agence France-Presse 
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That is particutarty remarkable when one consid- 
ers how close Japan came to losing the emperor sys- 
tem entirely. 

After the war Gen. Douglas MacArthur, head of the 
Occupation forces, rejected calls to try Hirohito as a 
war criminal and decided instead to preserve the im- 
perial court as a unifying force for the dispirited, im- 
poverished Japanese people. 


‘The Symbol of the State’ 


But the whole relationship, formerly one of mon- 
arch and subjects, was turned on its head. The Em- 
peror was forced to renounce his divinity, though he 
was never considered a god in the Western sense. 

Japanese were shocked to learn that they could now 
look the Emperor in the face, previously prohibited. 
The 1946 Constitution, drafted by the Occupation 
forces, made clear who was in charge: ‘The Em- 
peror shall be the symbol of the State and of the unity 
of the people, deriving his position from the will of the 
people with whom resides sovereign power.” 


Emperor Hirohito’s Grave IlIness 


oa Vague, Historic Reverence 


Apence France-Presse 


But no one has defined the role of a symbol, and in- 
terpretations vary. Japanese over 55 often still revere 
Hirohito, remembering him as their protector, partic- 
ularly because his decision to surrender forestalled 
greater ruin. 


People in their 40’s recall his inspirationa) visits to 
mines and farms and factories as Japan rebuilt, and 
his refusal to renovate the palace until the people 
were housed. The young see him primarily as a kindly 
ial image, benignly wandering through his gar- 

8. 


The Japanese have little emotional attachment (o 
Crown Prince Akihito. But it is still impotitic to won- 
der aloud what his reign, when he finally takes the 
throne, will be like — or even what it will be called. 


Last week a few Government officials acknowl- 
edged that a committee has already convened to se- 
lect a name for a new era. But the justice minister im- 
mediately squashed such talk as inappropriate; it has 
scarcely been mentioned since. 
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LEBANON 


By ALAN COWELL 


CAIRO 

HE Middle East, the Lebanese factional leader 

was Saying, ‘lives always with its history; we are 
obsessed with history." He might have added 

Ἐ that in his country, history has been overtaken by 
* guns and demography, outside maneuvering and internal 


dissent to produce a present in which tolerance and hape 
have become strangers. Last week, they seemed more 


alien than ever. 


The musings by Walid Jumbiatt, leader of Lebanon's 
Druse Moslems, came during a pause in the wrangling 
late last month that led to the country’s latest perilous 
impasse: After the failure of Lebanese and joint Syrian- 
United States efforts to find a replacement for Amin Ge- 

* mayel, a Maronite Christian whose presidential term ex- 
pired Sept. 22, the country has no one to fill the role to 
which the presidency has been reduced in recent years — 


that of a talisman of nationhood. 


Instead, Lebanon has two governments — one Mos- 
lem and backed by Syria, the other Christian and sympa- 
thetic to Israe] —- in separate, geographic fiefdoms. The 


wheel has turned one more notch toward partition. 


Add to Lebanon's own checkering of Christian and 
Moslem groups a patchwork of warring Palestiman fac- 
tions, an Israeli-backed militia in the south, pro-Iraman 
Shiite Moslem zealots and at least 30,000 Syrian regulars, 
and the prospect of replacing the talisman with some 
real form of unity seems more remote than ever before 


in the 13 years since Lebanon's civil war first erupted. 


“We don’t want a feud between Moslem and Chris- 
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Prime Minister Selim al-Hoss (top) 


and Maj. Gen. Michel Aoun lead 
rival Lebanese cabinets. 
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Elderly man praying for Emperor Hirohito's health 
in front of the Imperial Palace in Tokyo; the 
Emperor (above, right) 
touring a factory district 
in 1946, and as 
Commander in Chief of 
Japanese forces in 1940. 


Symbolic Presidency Proves Better Than None in Lebanon 


uan," said Mr. Jumbiatt, a pro-Syrian warlord currenuy 
grouped with Syria's other allies in Lebanon. ‘But if the 
Moslem presence in Lebanon ts at stake, that’s some- 
thing else." Those sentiments found their echo in Beirut 
in an order given one day last week by Maj. Gen. Michel 
Aoun, the Christian Army commander appointed by Mr. 
Gemayel to head an interim government in competition 
with the Mosiem administration of Selim al-Hoss. 

“Your role is coming,” he told the 35,000 troops tech- 
meally under his command. ‘No one but you 15 ready to 
burn his fingers to put out the country's fire and save 
Lebanon from the dangers of partition, occupation and 
resettement.” 

That may prove overly optimistic. The cohesiveness 
of the army — whose unis mostly reflect sectarian loyal- 
165 — has yet to be tested by the newest crisis. In the 
past. militias Joyal to fractious warlords, including hard- 
line Maronite Christians, have proved stronger than an 
army with a history of division along lines of faith. More- 
over, Western officials contend, the dispute requires 
political changes that the Christian minoriy regards as 
a prelude to its destruction. © 


The Most Dispossessed 

Stmce independence from France in 1943, Lebanon 
has been formally ruled by an unwritten covenant that 
Rives the presidency to a Maronite Christian, the pre- 
muiership to a Sunn: Moslem and the dominant posiuion in 
the legislature to a Shiite Moslem. The formula was sup- 
posed to reflect the demography of the day. But the 
demography has changed, and there has emerged ἃ Mos: 
lem majority within which the milstant Shiites feel them- 
selves the most dispossessed. 

That sectarian imbalance and rivalry has provided 
both the violent urge toward partition and the frailty at 
the nanon's heart. Until last month, the feuds and hight- 
ing had proceeded under the chimera of a central author- 
ity that had endured through the civil war. With that last 
vestige of forma! nationhood torn away, even the war- 
hardened Lebanese seemed shocked enough to hold 
back. initially ar least, from an immediaté descent into 
all-out fighting. as if a new and frightening threshold had 
been crossed. 

The apparent restraint was, in part, at the bidding of 
President Hafez al-Assad of Syria, whose involvement 
now risks drawing his forces into more bloodletting and 
challenges. Last week, three civilians were killed when a 
pickup truck Jaden with explosives blew up ata Syrian 
checkpoint south of Beirut in whal 1s supposedly Synan- 
controlled terrnttory. The Syrian leader's response to 
such challenges 15 a critical factor. Mr. Assad has re- 
jected the Christian-led Government of General Aoun, 
but has not, thus far, ordered his troops inte action that 
might be taken as a signal for Reneralized conflict. 

The United States, too, has become ensnared in the 
dispute, Last month, Richard W. Murphy. Assistant 500- 
retary of State for Near East Affairs, spent five days in 
Damascus secking Syria‘s apreement to a new presiden- 
tual candidate. He and Mr. Assad agreed on Mikhail 
Daher, a ltde-known Christian deputy fram northern 


_ Lebanon, only to have the choice rejected by the Chris- 


nan Maronite militias of the Lehanose Forces 

And last week the new United States Ambassador in 
Lebanon, John McCarthy, met with Christian and Mox- 
lem leaders to urge that presidential elections be held 
soon. The envoy encountered a diplomatic trip-up that re- 
flected Lebanon's sadder plight: In the absence of a head 
of state, there wan nv one [0 receive his credentials. 
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Models That Differ 
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Not Only in Name 


By DORON P. LEVIN 


TROIT automakers have 
introduced little that is 
truly new in recent new-car 


seasons, but this year the 

story is slightly different. Although 

they are introducing no brand-new 

car models, they have succeeded in 

, differentiating between the ones 
they are showing. 

The automakers are responding to 
what has become known in the indus- 
try as “cloning.” They have com- 
monly used the same platform, or 
underbody frame, to make two or 
more mechanically similar models, 
such as the Ford Taurus and Mer- 
cury Sable. The result is cars that 
-look and feel alike, a trend that has 
hurt sales growth for several years. 

Automakers suspected the prob- 
lem when sales of similar-looking 
models remained flat or declined 
while an unusually high number of 
distinctive-looking new entries, such 
as the Toyota MR2, were doing well. 

“We have to do everything we can 
to make our cars look unique and es- 
thetically appealing,” said Toshiaki 
Saito, a Ford Motor Company stylist. 
“If we make our cars look like one 
‘another, then customers have no rea- 
son to buy them.” 

In years gone by, the fail new- 
mode] season was ushered in with 
much hoopla. A new grille or a big- 
ger engine was occasion for spirited, 
albeit orchestrated, celebration. The 


automakers have never totally re- 
vamped car platforms until a model 
has been on the market for at least 
three to five years, but they make 
cosmetic changes annually. 

The Cadillac DeVille, for example, 
which has‘suffered because of its 
resemblance to the Buick Park Ave- 
nue and Oldsmobile 98, will grow 
several inches in length in its 1989 
model. A new car? No. A recogniz- 
ably different car? Yes. 

And the proliferation of models in- 
troduced during seasons ather than 
autumn has made the weeks around 
Oct. 1 little more than a transition 
period for the plants. Detroit will in- 
troduce some new models later this 
year; Ford plans to unveil a new 
Thunderbird-Cougar and the Chrys- 
ler Corporation a new compact 
called Plymouth Acctaim in one ver- 
sion and Dodge Spirit in another. 

But the declining importance of 
the fall new-car season has not di- 
minished the push for distinctive- 
ness. And this year there are more 
differences, not only on the outside 
but also in the steering and suspen- 
sion and finally in the way the cars 
are marketed. 

The General Motors Corporation's 
GM-10 midsize car platform, intro- 
duced during the last year, has won 
high marks for differentiating its 
three configurations: the Oldsmobile 
Cutlass Supreme, Pontiac Grand 
Prix and Buick Regal. G.M.’s mar- 
ket share has eroded since 1985, 
partly because consumers perceived 
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the cars from its five different car 
divisions as looking similar. Last 
month, G.M. ‘unveiled its fourth 
model, the Chevrolet Lumina, based 
on the GM-10 platform. 


Probe and MX-6 


But perhaps the best example of 
how car companies are differentiat- 
ing their models is the Ford Probe, 
designed by a team headed by Mr. 
Saito, and the Mazda MX-, styled by 
Mazda. The two havr the same type 
of engine and transmission and 
roughly the same dimensions, and 
both are assembled on the same line 
at Mazda's Fiat Rock, Mich., plant. 
But the Probe and MX-6 look differ- 
ent. they feel different to drivers, 
and each is selling strongly in a dif- 
ferent market. 


The cars were introduced early 
this year, but the groundwork for dis- 
tinct models was laid five years ago. 
after Ford acquired a 25 percent in- 
terest in Mazda. It was then that Mr. 
Saito and Mazda's designers looked 
at each other's models and draw- 
ings. Because the MX-6 was to com- 
pete in the "sport coupe"’ category 
and the Probe in the sportier ‘‘spe- 
cialty car" market, Mr. Saito de- 
cided the Probe should look lower 
than the MX-6. That meant sacrific- 
ing some headroom in the rear. He 
also decided to lower the hood, which 
required design changes. 

Ford engineers set springs and 
valves in the Probe’s suspension so 
that it would feel like a racing car 
while going around a curve. The MX- 
6 suspension is set to allow the car 


body ta roll slightly in a curve, which 
gives a more “luxurious” feeling. 

Making sure the Prebe,and MX-6 
appeal to distinct groups of potential 
buyers was especially tricky, for 
marketers live in fear that a new 
model's success “cannibalizes” 
sales of another of their awn. 

Ford did not want the Probe to cul 
into sales of its Mustang, either, so it 
aimed advertising primarily at a 
proup ut calls "kamikazes,"” buyers 
of the Toyota Celica and Honda Prel- 
ude. ‘‘Kamikazes are sophisticated, 
knowledgeable about cars and inter- 
ested in value,” said Michael 
McCabe, a Ford marketing man- 
ager. When equipped with a powerful 
turbo engine, the Probe competes in 
a higher-priced market that Ford 
calls “big wheels," who buy Toyota 


Breaking away 
The Mazda MX-6 (above) 

and the Ford Probe (left) 

share a basic design but | 

differ in appearance and τῷ 
performance characteristics; 
next year's Chevrolet 

Lumina (top left) is a 

General Motors bid to βοῖνε: - 
the cloning problem. on 


Supras and Porsche 944°s. “Solar, 0 
percent of our sales have been to 
people who wouldn't otherwise have 
bought a Ford,” Mr. McCabe said. 
The MX-6, while also aimed at 
buyers of Celicas and Preludes, has 
been compared in ads to the more 
expensive Acura Legend and the 
BMW-6 series. “The MX-6 appeals το. 
the aspirations of peaple who want 


the more expensive cars but can’t af- 


ford them," said George McCabe,’ 
Mazda's group vice president for 
sales and marketing. ἢ 


Demand for the probe has far-out- ᾿ 


stri supply, while the MX6 has 
eine according to Mazda's 
projections. Hence, it appears that 
the two are different enough that im- 
patient Probe buyers are ποὶ 
tempted to simply run to Mazda. 


BY MATTHEW L. WALD 


ENATOR Timothy E. Wirth quotes 
the old Mark Twairi line and takes it 
seriously: “Everybody talks about 
the weather but nobody does any- 

thing about it." 

Over the summer, it began to look to many 
people as if mankind had indeed done some- 
thing to the weather. Shifts in rainfall and a 
national case of heat rash focused attention 
on the “greenhouse effect" that scientists 
had predicted would result from the burning 
of fossil fuels. And Senator Wirth, a Colorado 
Democrat who is chairman of the Energy 
Committee, wants to spend $4.3 billion on re- 
search to change it back, mostly through con- 
servation and nuclear power. 

Those two strategies are especially impor- 
tant to electricity production, a growing seg- 
ment of energy use and.a major contributor 
to greenhouse gases. As the principal! alter- 
natives to fuel-buming generation, conserva- 
tion and nuclear power are likely to dominate 
for years the discussion of how to meet the 
nation’s energy needs. Deciding which to em- 
phasize is deciding how to allocate money — 


on building plants or on improving the light- - 


bulbs, refrigerators and air conditioners that 
use the power. 


The greenhouse effect is far from proven, 
but interest in it grew in the summer's heat. 
Mr. Wirth’s bill, for example, is one of sev- 
eral introduced in the last few months to ad- 
dress the issue, Data on summer energy use 
have reinforced the sense of urgency. 


Peak Demand Peaks 


This summer, some electric utilities re 
corded demand 10 percent above old records. 
“The growth in our electricity use is outpac- 
ing our electrical capacity additions," said 
Harold B. Finger, president of the U.S. Coun- 
cil for Energy Awareness, the nuclear indus- 
try’s public relations group. "1 hate to think 
the country has reached the point where only 
ἃ recession can guarantee that our elec- 
tricity supplies are adequate.” 

If the greenhouse effect is real, it will mean 


even higher demand, according to experts, 
because summer needs ‘will rise even if win- 
ter requirements fall. 

In earlier years, the utilities’ choices would 
have been nuclear power or coal. But to those 
worried about the greenhouse effect, coal is 
the worst fossil fuel to burn because, per kilo- 
watt-hour generated, it yields far more car- 
bon dioxide than oil or gas. Last year, accord- 
ing to the Department of Energy, about 57 
percent of the nation’s electricity was made 
by burning coal, 11 percent from natural gas 
and less than 5 percent from oil. Nuclear 
power accounted for about 18 percent. . 

“The anti-nuclear people have tended to 
see coal as a bridge to a non-nuclear world, 
and done their best to clean it up," said 
Charles Komanoff, an energy analyst based 
in New York. ‘The nuclear people have al- 
most bound up their nuclear promotion with 
coal, saying that coal and nuclear together 
are taking the U.S. away from oil."" 

“If caal is going to be banished,” said Mr. 
Komanoff, “‘it's setting the way for the ulti- 
mate slugfest, between efficiency and renew- 
ables on one hand and nuclear on the other.” 

The nuclear industry, which has has seen 
the cancellation of every plant ordered alter 
1974, sees a silver lining in the greenhouse 
cloud. The business has been atrophied for so 
long that no designs are on the shelf. But the 
industry is working toward a more polished 
version of the plants ordered in the early 70's, 
with standardized, more “user friendly" de- 
signs and refinements to allow faster, more 
economical construction. 

In the long run, reactor buildcrs would like 
a different design, one that would not require 
the proper functioning of pipes, valves and 
pumps to prevent accidents. The industry in- 
sists that those components are reliable and 
cites “probabilistic risk assessments” show- 
ing risks so small that they are expressed in 
exponential notation imstead of ordinary 
numbers. But that is no longer the point. 

“Clearly, the public does not accept the 
probabilistic risk numbers,” said Dr. Rich- 
ard J. Slember, vice president and general 
manager of the energy systems unit al West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. “They just 
don't understand them." 


Officials at Westinghouse, which designs 
the water-based reactors; also point out the 
benefits of simply standardizing technology, 
instead of using a different prototype for 
each plant. The cost for a standardized plant, 
Dr. Slember said, would be under $1,500 3 
kilowatt of capacity. (In contrast, the Shore- 


Long Island 
Lighting 
Company’s 
(tol shege) ΓΌΟΙΙ 
on one of the 
hottest days 
last summer, 


ham plant, on Long Island, cost more than 
$5,000 a kilowatt.) 

But environmentalists point out that Shore- 
ham, now the only major utility construction 
project in New York State, is only 810 mega- 
watts, and growth in the state last year was 
704 megawatts. At that rate, a new plant the 
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size of Shoreham would be needed almost 
every year just'to keep up with demand. : 


Mr. Komanoff calculated that for nuclear 


power to cut the use of fossil fuels around the - 
world by half, the rate of completion of-nu- - 


clear plants would have to rise to 16 a week 
between 1995 and 2020. 


Meanwhile, environmentalists say, there is 
room for efficiency improvement.. The 
United States used 56 tons of oil- (or its 
equivalent in coal or natural gas)}.per $1,000 
of production last year, while Switzerland did 
the same job with 34 tons, and Japan and 


Italy with 28 tons, according to the Interna- | 


tional Energy Agency. Environmentalists 
say that the United States could double effi- 
ency by using the technology now e: 

in Japan — which has done everything from 


modernizing industrial plants to relying. 


more heavily on mass transit and striving for 
ever-higher gasoline mileage and ever more 
efficient home appliances. 7 


Mr. Komanoff figured that to cut fossii fuel ἢ 


use by half, world efficiency would have to 
rise 4.6 percent a year, “60 percent faster 
than the rate of efficiency improvement in 
the U.S. during 1978-86, and 35 percent faster 


than efficiency was improved in Japan in the 


same period.” 


Carte! Counts Losses 


For OPEC, A New, Lesser Role 


Continued from page I 


dustries by 75 percent over the same period. 
Saudi Arabia, which used to reap surpluses οἱ 
$20 billion to $30 billion a year from its oil 
revenues, is expected to suffer a deficit this 
year of $17 billion. !t would be its fourth defi- 
cit ina row. 


εἰς The list goes on. In virtually every new sky- 


scraper from Manhattan to Singapore, the 
temperature and the lighting are controlled 
by computer so that minimum amounts of 
energy are used. Every new car, air-condi- 
tioner, refrigerator and piece of machinery 
coming out of a factory in industrialized 
countries uses much less energy than previ- 
ous models. 

In Seattle, the Boeing Company says that 
its newest jumbo jet 747-400 series, scheduled 
to come off the assembly lines in December, 
burns fuel 25 percent more efficiently than 
747 models of the 1970's, 

Perhaps the most dramatic number of all 
is the price of oil, which now averages about . 
$12 to 514 ἃ barrel compared with highs of $40 
ἃ barrel in 1979 and 1980. More significantly. 
this price, if adjusted for inflation, ‘is closer 
to what oil used to cost in 1973," said Law- 
rence Goldstein, an energy expert at the 
Energy industry Research Foundation of 
New York. 

For OPEC this has meant that repeated ol! 
production cuts and appeals for cooperation 


have failed to stem the truly dra- 
matic erosion of income and ail 
prices. Most oit experts agree that 
OPEC oil ministers made the right 
decisions, cutting production, for ex- 
ample, from a high of 31 million bar- 
rels a day in 198) to 16 mijhon barrels 
a day in 1986. Oil compames shut 
down refineries and sold off compo- 
nents that were losing money and re- 
stricted supplies to the size of the 
market. 


Bul the price kept falling because these 
economic Strategies ignored the new devel- 
opments in energy use and production. As the 
world economy has grown in leaps and 
bounds since 1973, oi! use has lagged and 
energy demand has slowed down remark- 
ably. The old ratio of one to one between eco- 
nomic growth and energy use was perma- 
nently “decoupled,” as energy economisis 
say. It 15 evident that oil producers are-now 
beginning to understand the development. 


Ideological differences between various oil 
producers prevent a united front that can 
regulate production as a cartel would. Brit- 
ain, a major oi! producer and a leading free- 
economy advocate in the world, refuses to 
join hands with OPEC to restrict oil produc- 
uon. 

Saudi Arabia and other conservative Arab 
oil producers, such as Kuwait and the United 


Arab Emirates, would not repeat t 
oi} embargo of 1973. They have brad 
covered that an embargo can unleash - 
Renies such as the οἱ!" conservation: - 
a uel-switchin: lici fo 
fer from today. waciaashias if a 
Even Iran, the most radical advo- 
cate of production cuts and higher’ 


ing all the oil that 1! can, breaking the 


OPEC Quota system and discounting - 
its prices. It is competing with other OPEC ἡ 


producers doing the same a i 
retentiess price war. bas peeernn ἰὼ 


in much of the industrialized world, the | 


march of nuclear energy has not a ΠΕ 
slowed down, despite the concent thar ay . 


clear accidents have caused. Ti werden, 
which decided to dismantic it be : 


dent, stands as an exception. 


Most other industrialized nations 
South Korea to Japan to West Germany, ne : 


stuck with their development prog 
France has! gone further than any pila 


tion, so far without any damaging accidents. | 
Hence OPEC's decision this week that a 


new approach is necessary because, in the " 


ia, the ‘4 resent .᾿ 
τοῖν no sense, ae wef: 


words of Mr. Nabi of Alger: 
situation makes absolu 
must get out of 11." 


prices in recent years, is now pump-__: 
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The Difficult Degas: 
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Still ἃ Mystery 


- ByJOHN RUSSELL ἡ 


could not possibly have 
been a Degas exhibition 
like the one that opens to 
the public at the Metropoli- 


- fan Museum on Oct. 11 and has been 


seen in a slightly different form at the 
Grand Palais in Paris and the new 
National Gallery of Canada in Otta- 
wa. Without multinational good will 
on the grand scale, and without the 
close cooperation that is now stand- 
ard form between museums in 
France and the United States, the 
show would never have made it out of 
dreamland. . 

It is an indispensable show. Con- 
trary to what is often supposed, Ed- 
gar Degas is one of the least known 
and least well understood of the great 
European painters. Many of his finest 
achievements are in museums in re- 
mote places or in private collections 
to which access is not always easy. 
Olten they are too fragile to be on 
regular exhibition. In his work; as in 
his life, Degas was the most complex, 
as well as the most private of men, 
amd there are great paintings in the 
present show that have resisted eluci- 
dation for more than 100 years and 


continue to do so. The easy Degas,- . 


who spawned his undemanding danc- 
ing girls by the dozens, is familiar to 
everyone who tours the dealers’ gal- 
leries and the auction rooms. But the 
Degas who really matters is the diffi- 
cult Degas who went his own way for 
more than: half ἃ century and still 
defies us to keep up with him. Faced 
at the Met by the four big history 
paintings of the late 1850's and early 
1860's, we see them with fresh eyes if 
we have read what Heriri Loyrette of 


* the Musée d’Orsay suggests about 


them in the majestic catalogue — 
that the “Daughter of Jephthah” can 
be read as a criticism of the italian 
policy of Napoleon II, that “‘Semira- 
mis" implicitly deplores the urban 
planning of Haussmann, and that 
“Scenes of War in the Middle Ages” 
evokes the American Civil War and 
the Northern soldiers’ cruel treat- 


ntil 8 year or two ago there. 


ment of the women of New Orieans. 
The important thing is not so much to 
accept these ideas as to sense the 
depth and the distinction of the work 
that calls them forth. 

The concept of multiple meaning 
was one that stayed with Degas 
throughout his life. He was one of the 
great European portraitists, but he 
disdained to edit out certain facts of 
life that high art does not always 
choose to tackle. He had a charming 
way with domestic scenes of a kind 
that as a lifelong bachelor he rarely 
experienced at first hand. But when 
he painted someone for whom bitter- 
ness was nine-tenths of life, as was 
the case with his aunt, the Duchessa 
di Montejasi, he spdred her, and 
spared us, not at all. Yet we are free 
to read that daunting portrait as we 
wish, and to figure out for ourselves 


what is the role of her daughters, who 
sit way off to the left as if they couft- 
n't get far enough away from their 
mother. 

Degas was never an illustrator, ex- 
cept on the rare occasions when that 
was his declared intention. 1 for one 
do not betieve that the celebrated ‘'In- 
terior,” now in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum, has anything to do with any of 
the French nobles of the day. To at- 
tach it to any one source is to dimin- 
ish it. Degas dealt with multiple 
meanings and quadruple implica- 
tions -- orchestras that could never 
play, thoroughbreds that never get to 
race, dance classes in which hardly 
anyone gets to dance. What matters 
is not so much the thing seen or done, 
in literal terms, as the implied poten- 
tial. 

When that potential had to do with 


“Marcel Ophuls on Barbie: 


ae Wounds of War 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


PARIS 

f things had gone according ‘to 
plan, the architecture of Marcel 
Ophuls’s film about the Nazi war 
criminal Klaus Barbie would 
have been similar to ‘The Sor- 

row and the Pity” -- the French di- 
rector’s classic exploration of the uni- 
verse of collaboration and resistance 
in German-occupied Clermont-Fer- 
rand. The setting of the Barbie film 
would have been Lyons at the time of 


oe the Gestapo chief's trial for crimes 


against humanity, with flashbacks to 
Barbie's chilting career as a torturer 


and nemesis of the French resistance © 


during the war, upster for American 


* counterintelligence in postwar Ger- 
business- 


many and, later, a shady 
man and security adviser to South 


’ American dictators. 


Yet things did not go according to 
plan, and so Mr. Ophuts’s ‘Hotel Ter- 
minus: Klaus Barbie, His Life and 
Times” is a very different film, a 
roughly chronological, 4-hour, 27- 
minute unraveling of the German’s 
depredations and wanderings that 
spans decades and continents, em- 
bracing the Nazi's enormous crimes 
in Lyons but recalling more banal 
ones elsewhere along ἃ sprawling 
itinerary. 

The French director has made an 
epic of crime and justice. “80 maybe 
you make a virtue out of necessity,": 


mused the round-faced Mr. Ophuls, - 
perched on an armchair in his Neuilly © 


apartment, looking jaunty in ἃ γε 
ple brown slippers and yellow 

socks. “Maybe it's better that we did- 
n't do the same thing twice.” 

“Hotel Terminus” started as a con- 
siderably more m undertaki 
—as a Series of magazine articles. A 
week ‘after “the butcher of Lyons” 
was extradited from Bolivia to 
France in 1983, Mr. Ophuls received a 


telephone call from Victor Navasky . 


of The Nation asking him if he would 
like to cover the Nazi's trial for the 
American magazine. “I remember 


“gaying.to him that I'm not Hannah 


Arendt and 1 can’t philosophize about 
the banality of evil," recalled Mr. 


. Ophuls, ‘so I will need to do research. 
. [know The Nation doesn’t pay, so ἴ 


asked who would pay for the planes 


-and the hotel. rooms."” Mr. Navasky 


offered to put the Frenchman in 
touch with a New York book publish- 
er, suggesting that he use his advance 


‘to finance the required digging into 


Barbie's past. This.was done. 
- But the wheels of Frencir justice 


ground with exceeding slowness, and 
the widespread assumption thai 
“Barbie would be brought to trial 


within six months faded almost as 


rapidly as ‘Mr. Ophuls’s book ad- 
vance, So when he was approached by 
an American journalist named John 
S. Friedman with the idea for a film 
on Barbie, Mr. Ophuls thought this 
might help him further his book re- 
searches. 

- Mr. Friedman started raising 
money from Jewish organizations in 
the United States, and Mr. Ophuls set 
off on the Barbie trail for Bolivia. The 
film ‘was eventually made for $1.6 
million. Hour by hour, footage on 


Director Marcel Ophuls. 


Barbie accumulated, but the trial ~ 
the epicenter of the sketched-out 
dramaturgy — refused to happen. A 
magazine article became a (so far 
unwritten) book that became one film 
that was transmuted into another. 
Proof enough that the creative pro- 
cess is a mysterious business. 

. As he chatted about his monumen- 
tal film, Mr. Ophuls early on seemed 


to feel the need to lay down a caution- 


ary marker. “} don't want to be 
categorized as someone obsessed 


᾿ with Nazis and Jews who just be- 


cause of his childhood and δ! of 
this..." The unfinished sentence al- 
luded to the fact that Marcel Ophuls 
was born in Frankfurt in 1927 and 
was naturalized a French citizen in 
1938; his father, the director Max 
Ophuls, moved his family to the 
United States to escape the Nazis’ 
anti-Semitic rage. Marcel Ophuls be- 
came an American citizen and served 
in the United States Army. “My child- 
hood was very privileged,” continued 
the son of Max Ophuls. ‘‘We had to 
flee France and the Nazis, but my fa- 
ther was famous. So I am not ob- 
sessed. O0.K.? I’m thoroughly fed up. | 
was fed up even before | started ‘The 
Sorrow and the Pity." 


id this intriguing personal 
note lurks an artistic one. With Klaus 
Barbie, Mr. Ophuls has taken on a 
highly charged emotional theme. Yet 
he plainly does not want to have the 
outcome judged in political catego- 
ries, 

“The film tries to follow as much as 
possible — with that arid and bieak 
form of taiking-head documentary — 
show-business rules," said the direc- 
tor, who spoke in English, interspers- 
ing a leapfrogging conversation with 
scraps of sentences in French and 
German. “I'm not a journalist, I'm 
not a historian — I’m an ‘homme du 
spectacle.’ The priority — it’s like the 
sob sisters — is human interest." He 
recalled that when “The Sorrow and 
the Pity” came out in France two 
decades ago, it was a political event: 


“an embarrassing and painful opening 


of wounds and a shattering of well- 
nurtured Gaullist myths about a na- 
tion that had resisted the Nazis, be- 
trayed only by a handful of collabora- 
tors. But it was only in America, he 
said, that the film was appraised as a 
work of art — as entertainment 

In the midst of the editing of ‘‘Hotel 
Terminus,” Samuel Goldwyn Jr., the 
film’s American distributor, paid a 
visit to Mr. Ophuls’s Paris studio. Ap- 
provingly, Mr. Goldwyn pi 
it ‘not another Holocaust film but a 
detective story.” 

“That was the first word of com- 
fort," said Mr. Ophuls. He added that 
he was pleased that in 1988 ‘Hotel 
Terminus” is not a political event in 
France, but an artistic one. “A 
"succés de scandale’ for a film maker 
is not as satisfying as a success," he 
quipped 

in the end, said Mr. Ophuts, he 
made a film “about neighbors and 
friends and accomplices and vic- 
tims." “It's Barbie's life and times,” 
he said. “To have done that without 
waiting for the Lyons jury to do its 
civilized and democratic job would 
have séemed to me horrendous. After 
awhile, it was no longer a matier of 
dramatic structure — it was 8 matter 
of morals.” 

In the year that has elapsed since 
the verdict (Barbie was condemned 
to life imprisonment on July 4, 1987 
for crimes against humanity) — a 


- year in which Mr. Ophuls filmed a 


few interviews in Izieu and Lyons but 
mainly pared down his 120 hours of 


rushes — Barbie, incarcerated at the | 


Prison St. Joseph in Lyon, has faded 
from the news. “1 think it comes out 
at a good time,” and Mr. Ophuls of 
“Hotel Terminus.” “1 think if it had 
come out right after the tria!, people 
would have still had fatigue and said, 
‘We've seen all thal." Right now that | 
doesn't seem to be the reaction.” 


a) 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Edgar Degas, sketch for a self-portrait (c. 1865)— , 


in work as in life, a private man 


human entanglement, Degas had no 
equal in the range of nuance and 
sublety that he had at his disposal. 
Whether at the racecourse or at the 
stock market, in the night-cafes of 
Paris or among the cotton brokers of 


“New Orleans in 1873, he teaches us 


how to read aspects of human behav- 
jor to which we may hitherto have 
been blind. He was never found want- 
ing, in that regard, whether the sub- 
ject was a teen-aged murderer on 
trial in a Parisian courtroom or his 
friend Mary Cassatt in the Etruscan 
gallery at the Louvre. 

It was one of Degas’s particulari- 
ties that he was able not only to sub- 
sume within himself the whole of 
previous art but also to dart back and 
forth at will between the far past and 
a future to which he alone had the 
key. As a photographer in the mid- 
1890's, he produced a bromide print of 
a naked young woman drying herself 
after her bath that is a wonderful ex- 
ample of his ability to master tech- 
niques that were quite new to him. 
Quite possibly the source of three of 
the finest of his Jate paintings, the 
photograph (now in the Getty Mu- 
seum) is unmistakably “ἃ Degas,” 
and all the more so for the extreme 
pallor — comparable only to high- 
quality white asparagus — with 
which her limbs are represented. 

It is not so much that Degas 
“worked from photographs" as that 
he treated them as points of depar- 
ture that happened to have come his 
way. A curious example of this is the 
group of three glass collodion nega- 
tives of a dancer that turned red, 
orange and green in color as a result 
of solarization. Where another 
painter would have regarded them as 
ruined, Degas took the unpredictable 
and irrelevant colors as a challenge 


and before long worked them into a 
large painting (the novelist J. K. 
Huysmans wrote as early as 1850 of 
Degas’s “mastery of the marriage 
and the adultery of colors"), 

As he grew older, Depas revealed 
himself as the most consistently inno- 
vative technician of all those who 
showed at the Impressionist exhibi- 
tions. Ever more solitary in his ways, 
he seemed to take pleasure in raising 
the stakes against himself — starting, 
for instance, from a lithograph, re- 
working it with pastel, adding new 
pieces of paper when he felt like it 
and changing both format and sub- 
ject matter as he went along. 

Everything in moder life inter- 
ested him, from the electric pencil to 
the codification of Parisian types in 
the illustrated magazines of the day. 
Camille Pissarro summed up this 
side of Degas to perfection when he 
wrote to his son Lucien in 1898 and 
said that "Degas is always pushing 
ahead, finding expressiveness in all 
that is around us.” 

But it would be a great mistake to 
think that Degas shed his earlier con- 
victions along the way. The years in 
which he was keenest on photography 
were also the years in which, in his 
60's, he made a copy of Mantegna’s 
“Virtues Victorious Over the Vices” 
in the Louvre. Looking at "Hacking to 
the Race” at the Met, we note how at 
that same late slage in his life Degas 
made use not only of the serial phato- 
graphs of horses that Eadwoard Muy- 
bridge had published in 1887 but also 
of a drawing of horsemen that be 
himself had made 35 years earlier 
after a painting in Florence by Be- 
nozzo Gozzali. 

He could carry in his head his ex- 
perience of the art of all times and alt 
places and put it to his own uses, 
sometimes quite openly and some- 
times as part of a rebus that we have 
yet to unriddle. On one level he was 
convinced that everything had been 


‘done in art, and that the only salva- 


dion for a young artist was to copy the 
Old Masters over and over again, 
“Until they've done that," he used to 
say, “they shouldn't be allowed to 
paint from the world around them — 


“no, not so much as a radish, Never!" 


It is also relevant thal in Degas's 
last active years, when he was push- 
ing his genius every which way, he 
bought paintings by El Greco, Cuyp, 
Delacroix, Ingres, Manet, Gauguin, 
van Gogh and Cézanne. “1 can‘! stop 
buying," he said, as if to reconfirm 
both his collegial relationship with 
painters he admired and the notion of 
continuily as fundamental to art. 
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Go Slow, Even on Son of Star Wars 


Lieut. Gen. James Abrahamson resigned last 
week as head of the Star Wars program because de- 
ployment of a comprehensive space-based missile 
shield by the late 1990's is an idea whose time has 
passed. That, however, prompts new pressure to 
build a smaller system that seems more plausible 
than President Reagan's Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive. Yet it would be nearly as questionable, and 
potentially as destabilizing to the nuclear balance. 

The Pentagon's top scientists now urge building 
8 small antimissile system of ground-based inter- 
ceptors and deferring decisions on a space-based 
system. Senator Sam Nunn, the influential Demo- 
crat, also favors a small land-based system, to pro- 
tect against accidental attacks. George Bush likes 
that idea, too, and Michael Dukakis has been toning 
down his.early opposition to strategic defenses. 

It’s as though almost everyone is finally coming 
to their senses about the trillion-dollar Rube Gold- 
berg contraption in the sky. By comparison, a small, 
affordable land-based system, built just for insur- 
ance, seems workable. Indeed, the rationale for the 
Accidental Launch Protection System, ALPS, thus 
becomes dangerously seductive by its very mod- 
esty. The risk now is that a consensus will form to 
deploy ALPS before the plan gets proper scrutiny. 


Accident insurance sounds prudent. But ex- 
perts rate the chances of the Soviets, Chinese, Brit- 
ish or French making such a mistake at virtually 
zero. As for an “accidental” attack by Libya or 
Cuba, that's hard to imagine, save out of a terror- 
ist’s suitcase, an attack that no interceptor missiles 
could stop. The insurance premium would be low 


compared to Star Wars, maybe between $25 hillion 
and $50 billion; but that cost has to be weighed 
against the very low risk. 

What kind of ALPS would be adequate to the 
task of insuring against an accident? The Antiballis- 
tic Missile Treaty limits the Soviet Union and the 
United States to one site each with 100 interceptors. 
But one site might not provide the necessary cover- 
age, and if not, the treaty would have to be renegoti- 
ated, with unpleasant consequences. 

That treaty has been the keystone of mutual 
deterrence. Without defenses, each side knows that 
no matter how powerfully it may strike, it cannot 
avoid a devastating response. But if the parties al- 
tered the treaty, the calculus of deterrence could be 
undermined. A small defense like ALPS could be ex- 
panded into a broader one, secretly or by withdraw- 
ing from the treaty. American military experts 
would worry about this kind of Soviet “breakout.” 
And Moscow would likely win a race to deploy a 
countrywide defense. 

The very threat of breakout would unsettle both 
sides. Each would hedge against this by moderniz- 
ing offensive arms, reheating the arms race and re- 
freezing political relations. 

For now, these are theoretical dangers. Wash- 
ington factions that have warred for five years over 
President Reagan's Star Wars dream seem re- 
lieved that the battle is subsiding. They agree, and 
rightly, only on the need for an active research 
progam. As a next step, it becomes too easy to con- 
template a compromise like ALPS. But proponents 
of small land-based defenses have to address al- 
most as many tough questions as Star Wars advo- 
cates, and they haven't even begun. 


The Mental Health Sieve 


Only Jorge Delgado knew what demons drove 
him to defile St. Patrick’s Cathedral with murder- 
ous violence. But his recent rampage, in which he 
killed an elderly usher and was himself shot down 
by police, resulted 411 too predictably from chronic 
mentalhealth care mismanagement. __ 

‘In the 1970’s, New York and other states walked 
willingly into a legendary policy fiasco. State men- 
tal hospitals discharged or refused admission to 
thousands of patients, saying that they could be 
cared for more humanely in the community. For too 
many, the community turned out to be the street. 

In the 1980's, state officials belatedly recog- 
nized the need to provide more community care. In 
New York, state funds for such programs increased 
fourfold to $100 million annually from 1981 to 1987. 
But money isn’t enough. According to a cogent re- 
port from the State Communities Aid Association, 
most community care still consists of outpatient 
services for people sane enough to seek help. Those 
services rarely reach the most bizarre or violent. 

Meanwhile, other social trends have produced a 
nightmarish increase in those hard cases. The 
shrinking supply of low-income housing means that 
thousands of the mentally ill are also homeless — a 
condition that by itself may induce insanity. More 
thousands seek solace in alcohol or drugs, notably 
crack, The result is dangerous chaos. In 1976, New 
York City police took 1,000 mentally disturbed peo- 
ple to hospitals in a year. A decade later, the figure 
was 18,500. 

In effect, the hospital emergency room has be- 
come the city’s first line of response for the worst of 
the mentally ill. Those deemed too sick or danger- 


Honk if You Want a 


Ever feel helplessly nostalgic describing to 
someone much younger the rhyming Burma Shave 
signs that once lined the roadways? A report by Wil- 
liam Schmidt of The Times produces much the 
same feeling. It said that political buttons and 
bumper stickers are outré, things of the past. The 
Bush and Dukakis campaigns are producing them 
by the bushel, but nobody seems to be buttoning 
lapels or stickering bumpers. 

Explanations abound, from the physical (some 
streamlined cars have no defined bumpers) to the 
metaphysical (people ‘‘care’ more about their cars 
or clothes than their candidates) to the political 
(people don’t care for the candidates). 

There may be a stronger reason: the slogans 
themselves. ‘“‘America for Bush.” ‘Vote Dukakis- 


ous for immediate release are admitted. But de- 
mand for psychiatric ‘‘acute care” beds has rapidly 
outpaced considerable efforts to expand them, 
providing a powerful incentive for quick release. 
Once stabilized, the acute cases are likely to be dis- 
charged with little regard for their future. ; 
constantly sifts through the mental health sieve. 
One was Mr. Delgado; it is remarkable that more 
do not turn out to be walking time bombs. 

εὐ τ Ὁ Hospital officials and Mayor Koch say their 
hands are tied by laws that permit patients to resist 
involuntary confinement. That’s a dodge. The core 
problem is the drastic shortage of safe, decent 
places to send all those patients once they no longer 
need acute hospital care — residential programs 
where they can be supervised, persuaded to stay on 
stabilizing medications and otherwise supported. 

But in this case, obvious policy makes hard poli- 
tics, Most communities react with fury at the mer- 
est whisper of locating a residential mental health 
program in the neighborhood. Small wonder the 
Mayor focuses on civil rights. 

New York State’s Mental Health Commission- 
er, Richard Surles, responds more usefully with 
plans for new psychiatric emergency rooms. That's 
a commendable idea, but it doesn’t address the 
shortage of residential programs. 

There is no lack of resources: New York State 
now spends $3.2 billion in Federal, state and local 
revenues on mental health services. The problem is 
how to confront the politics of community mental 
health. In St. Patrick's Cathedral, two men paid 
with their lives for the failures to do so. 


Bumper Sticker 


Bentsen.”’ Not exactly hot stuff. Remember “We 
Need Adlai Badly’ .. . “Whoop for Scoop” ... “Ike 
and Dick: Don’t Change the Team in the Middle of 
the Stream’? Now that's poetry. Want passion? 
“Kiss Me — I'm for McGovern.” Vindication? 
“Don't Tell Me Your Troubles — I Voted for Ste- 
venson.” Sarcasm? “50 Nobody's Perfect — 
Agnew/Eagleton in '76."" 

Americans used to be good at this. Why, we're 
the people who, during Watergate, brought you 
“Honk if You Think He’s Guilty.” We drive around 
in cars proclaiming not only “Baby on Board" but 
also ‘Former Husband in Trunk."’ So there's talent 
out there, and maybe it's resurfacing. Consider this 
sticker, sighted just the other day: ‘‘He’s Tan. He's 
Rested. He’s Ready. Nixon ‘88.”” 


Antidote for Auto Theft 


An innovative, inexpensive New York City pro- 
gtam promises genuine relief for the epidemic of 
automobile thefts in American cities. 

Last year, Americans reported 1.3 million 
stolen cars, an increase of 23 percent 
since 1983. Most were stolen during 
early moming hours, and a program 
called Combat Automobile Theft, con- 
ceived two years ago by State Senator - 
Leonard Stavisky of Queens, seeks to 
take advantage of that fact. Car own- 
ers sign a consent form that allows 
the police to stop the vehicle if it’s 
being driven between the hours of 1 
A.M. and 5 A.M. Bright yellow decals 
affixed to the car’s windows put thieves on notice 
that the owner has enrolled. 

Normally, police are prohibited under the 
Fourth Amendment from stopping a car without 


cause. Some civil libertarians question whether a 
car's owner can waive the privacy rights of some- 
one else who might drive the car. But a thief would 
have no privacy claim, and the owner’s statement 
creates a reasonable suspicion. that a 
crime is in progress. 

The program began in 1986 in two 
Queens precincts and now has been 
expanded to include 28 precincts city- 
wide. The decals have proved a re- 
markably successful deterrent. Of the 
17,871 cars enrolled in the program 
citywide, only 18 were stolen in two 
years — a rate dramatically below 
thecityaverage. .- - 

The Combat Auto Theft program isn't the full 
answer to the nation's rising auto theft problem. But 
it does afford a simple, creative way for car owners 
to better their odds. : 
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Letters 


The Subliminal Message of the Bush Campaign -- 


To the Editor: 

“Campaign Takes a Turn Onto the 
Low Road" says your Week in Re- 
view headline (Sept. 18). You are cor- 
reet, but one tactic has not been cor- 
rectly identified: Vice President 
Bush’s exploitation of the issue of 
patriotism is really an appeal‘to divi- 
siveness and fear. 

The Vice President understands 
that detailed discussion of the issues 
and advocacy of specific programs 
will not win him the voters on whom 
the election turns. As a veteran of na- 
tional campaigning, he has also 
learned the importance of manipulat- 
ing the electorate with the techniques 
of advertisers and marketers, a pro- 
cess in which the real message is 
under the surface. Purveyors of cars, 
beer and office equipment make use 
of images of sex, power and fellow- 
ship. Politicians sell themselves simi- 
larly, but also use symbolic language 
to project negative attributes onto 
their opponents. Mr. Bush is using the 
issue of patriotism to associate the 
candidacy of Gov. Michael S. Dukakis 
with feelings of anger and anxiety in 
the minds of many voters. 

Mr. Bush knows that the pledge to 
the flag, like the flag itself, has be- 
come more than a stirring symbol of 
the defense of liberty and justice for 
all, but to a part of the population cru- 
cial to him, a potential symbol of de- 
fense against an immediate and dan- 
gerous threat. 

That threat is a potentially unstable 
economy, in which these voters oc- 
cupy a precarious position. Much of 
the middle class is perched on the 
edge of financial trouble and is the 
most vulnerable in the country to eco- 
nomic shifts. They are most likely to 
be wary of promises of increased eco- 
namic and social well-being, since op- 
portunity for change can be made to 
seem a risk of loss, a gain by others at 
their expense. 

Mr. Bush's exploitation of patriot- 
ism and the Pledge of Allegiance be- 
comes an attempt to evoke deep-set 
fears and mistrust of his opponent's 


advocacy of fairness and equal oppor- 
tunity for all citizens. When he uses the 
word “liberal” or disparages the 
American Civil Liberties Union or 
mentions the name Jesse Jackson, his 
tactics become Jess subtle, These tac- 


tics create a fortress mentality that. 


converts social institutions inte defi- 
ant agencies of resistance to outsiders. 
School boards, unions, neighborhoods 
and, in the extreme, religious groups 
become havens against perceived 
threats from those who would benefit 
from a more equitable distribution of 
national resources. ane 

Finally, Mr. Bush plays on the dis- 
trust for any candidate's promise of 
better times through better govern- 
ment in these days when the country 


is flooded monthly by examples of- 


contempt for law, international dirty 
tricks, selling of secrets, industrial 
cheating and collusion with drug 
lords, ali cynically condoned or ex- 
plained away in the name of patriot- 
ism and national interest by high gov- 

ernment officials. ook 
Candidates. for the Presidency 
should argue forcefully over what pro- 
grams and-which man will best define 
and promote the general welfare, in 
keeping with the Constitution and the 
laws. ALLAN MILLER 
New York, Sept. 22, 1988 


oe 
The Point Spread 
To the Editor: 

The Presidential ‘‘debates" are not 
really debates, but the same dreary 
presentations, mechanical gestures 
and all, that we've been seeing ad 
nauseam since the primary cam- 
paigns began. 

But if the news media must envelop 
them in the same hysterical hype and 
hoopla that precedes a Super Bowl 
game, and then beat them to death 
with post-debate analysis, Las Vegas 
should at least come out with 2 point 
spread so we can have a guideline. 

Who won the first ‘debate’? I 
would say George Bush, by a safety. 
In overtime. DAN WALLACK 

New York, Sept. 26, 1988 


Let’s Go Back to the True Olympic Spirit 


To the Editor: | | 

With television and the press pay- 
ing so much attention to the medal 
counts for each country at the 24th 
Olympics in Seoul, South Korea, it is 
not surprising if we get the impres- 
sion that a “gold rush" is the purpose 
of the Olympic Games. 

When Pierre de Coubertin, a 
French scholar and athlete, brought 
about the revival of the ancient Greek 
games in Athens in 1896, he ‘epito- 

- mized‘their spirit in-a statdment Grae 
has become the-Olympic creed: “The 
important thing ih" the Olympic 
Games is not winning but taking part. 
The essential thing in life is not con- 
quering but fighting well." 

The purpose was not to break 
records, but to give the amateur ath- 
letes of all countries a chance to meet 
in friendship and the most intense 
competition. The modern Olympics 
were to be more than a sum of 
records; they approach. art and offer 
competition — and excitement — not 
only in strength and stamina, but also 
in style and courage. Above all, they 
offer a singular spirit of camaraderie. 

When | participated as a gymnast 
in the 1948 Olympics in London, that 
creed, displayed above the main trib- 
ume of Empire Stadium at Wembley, 
impressed me most. It is an inspira- 
tional motto. It teaches that it is not 
as important to win or even compete 
with others, as it is to compete 
against yourself, to do whatever it 
takes to be your best. 

If the news media would stress the 
Olympic creed, rather than the medal 
tallies, the Games could have fewer 
nationalistic tensions. We might even 
see a return to the “peaceful and 
courteous contests” that were an es- 
sential part of Pierre de Coubertin's 
vision. ROSE VOISK 

New York, Sept. 23, 1988 


. 
Why No Soccer on TV? 
To the Editor: 
I agree with “Olympics Worth 
Watching" (editorial, Sept. 24), that 


“the quality of NBC's coverage has 
been spotty," but would add that it is 
inexcusable that the network has not 
televised any of the competition in the 
world’s most popular spectator sport, 
soccer, which draws the biggest 
crowds in virtually all countries ex- 
cept our own. : : 

The Brazilian superstar Pelé 
rightly called soccer “the beautiful 
game,” and surely some television 
coverage of the Olympic soccer 
matches would be more exciting than 
watching weightlifting or table ten- 
nis. HARRY W. CLIFFORD 

East Orange, N.J., Sept. 24, 1988 
e 


Chats and Commercials 
To the Editor: 

The Olympic television coverage 
(editorial, Sept. 24) left the impres- 
sion that only a few people were 
worth watching and that, while scores 
of other fine athletes performed, it 
was more important to see and hear 
endless chats between commenta- 


tors, scoreboard results (too-4ong and © 


too frequent), the national anthem 
Played over and over, American fags 
waving and these endless commer- 
cials. ELLEN SHIRE 

New York, Sept. 25, 1988 
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Not ‘Second Victim’ 
Tothe Editor: - 


Vice President Bush's remarks on ὁ". 
abortion after the Sept. 25 debate οἷ. ” 


scure the true impact of his position. 


In the debate, he made clear that he: - 


rts a human-life, amendment 10" ° 
the Constitution. His statement that he - 
had not thought out the resulting pet, . 
alties for abortion is disingenuous. - 


"A humarlife amendment would de- ᾿ς ἫΣ 


clare that a fertilized ovum is ‘a 


an being from : 
fureeption with the same, constitis 


tional rights as people already born. 


This means equal protection 


the laws, including the criminal laws. : 


Ifa fertilized ovum is “mu 
abortion, the deers sont 

ire that the same penalties he 
nage upon a wornan seeking an abor- 


tion as upon the doctor, on back-alley - _ 


abortionist, who performs the proce- . 


could re. 


the moment of .° | 


dure. There would, legally speaking, — - 


be little difference between the joint -_ 


action of @ woman and a doctor in ter- ὁ 


minating a pregnancy, and the joint 
action of two people in buying ἃ gun 
and shooting a living human being. 
After the debate, Mr. Bush stated 
that a woman who has an abortion 
should not be prosecuted because she 
is the “second victim" of the proce- — 
dure. He seeks to avoid the logical con- 
clusion that women will go to jail if his 
Proposal to grant legal to 


the fetus is adopted. Furthermore, un- |. 


less a human-life amendment were ac- 
companied by preclusive Federal 
legislation, writing the criminal stat- 
-utes would fall to the states, The Presi- 
dent could not control criminal penal- 


ties enacted by the states on women” | 


seeking abortions. 
Women who decide to have abor- 


tions do so for many reasons: out of ᾿ 


exercise of their consciences, their — 


religious beliefs, concern for their ὁ 


families, their health or other rea- . 
sons. Mr. Bush’s opinion that such 
women are “second victirns” sells 
women short and demeans their intel- 


ligence and their ability to resolve dif- 


ficult moral problems. Women who ἢ 
make serious choices are not victims 
at the mercy of forces they are 
powerless to affect; they are living, 
thinking human beings who make all 
sorts of conscientious and serious 
decisions, including whether or nat to 
bear a child and for whom to vote for 
President. * JANET BENSHOOF 
New York, Sept. 28, 1988 . 
The writer is a lawyer. τ ὡς 


e 
Nuclear Freeze 
To the Editor: 

Vice President Bush's attack on. 
Gov. Michael S. Dukakis for support- 
ing what Mr. Bush describes as “a 
unilateral} freeze, movement ,that, 


cheat webby in tod Unt States! 


but not in the. Soviet Union" is anout-- 
tageous distortion. . eRe 

: There has never been anything uni- 
lateral about the idea of a_ nuclear: 
freeze. The freeze has always pro- 
posed to end the arms race by halting 
testing, production and deployment of 
nuclear weapons by both sides. 

The freeze also freezes the Soviets. 
Tt would prevent them from develop-. 
ing: and deploying more nuclear 
weapons. New Soviet weapons ‘will 
further threaten the United States.- 
They will be increasingly accurate, 
Teliable and destabilizing. Continued 
testing, production and dep:oyment of | 
nuclear weapons wil! almost. cer- 
tainly result in thousands of new nu- 
Clear weapons targeted on this coun- 
try and the Soviet Union. ᾿ 

A freeze is entirely consistent with 
arms reduction. A halt to develop- 
ment of new nuclear weapons would 
also result in huge savings. Military 
Spending costs $6 billion a week, . 
much of it borrowed, adding to:our 
$2.5 trillion nationatdebt. ~ . 

A freeze would’ increase United 
States security; it is mutual and veri- 
fiable; it can include deep cuts in the 
nuclear arsenals; it would save bil- 
lions of taxpayer dollars; it is sup- 
ported by the majority of the Amer- 
ican people, and it is achievable — the 


Soviets have already indicated they’ 
1. a 


would agree to such a proposal. 
It deserves the full support of both 
candidates. BERNICE R. BILD © 


Exec. Dir., Illinois Sane/Freeze . - 
Chicago, Sept. 24,1988 - 


In Chile, Unofficial Polls Show ‘No’ Taking Lead Over Pinochet 


To the Editor: 

In “Choosing the Unknown Over 

Pinochet" (editorial, Sept. 1), you 

ize the merits of defeating 
Chile's dictator of 15 years in the Oct. 
5 “yes-no" plebiscite. Unfortunately, 
you credit Gen. Augusto Pinochet's 
economic team with creating “‘one of 
Latin America's few economic suc- 
cess stories.” 

Ina recent visit to Chile, | heard per- 
sonal stories af economic crisis, ποῖ 
economic success; of severe unem- 
ployment, loss of educational oppor- 
tunities, closed factories, hunger, 
inadequate housing and a general 
lowering of the standard of living. 

President Pinochet's public-rela- 
tions experts address this economic 
crisis by spending millions of pesos to 
win “yes” votes for him. Television 
ads depicting Chileans as experienc- 
ing economic security aired for 
months under the theme “We Are 
Millions." The ad theme was changed 
to “Democracy, Yes" after news 
media attention focused on the Chil- 

_@an opposition's assertion that 5 mil- 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
~ edge or to return unpublished letters. 


lion of Chile's 12 million citizens are 
in reality poor. oe, 
Nongovernment polls show the 


“no” winning on Oct. 5, even if by a - 


slim margin, but the large’number of 
undecideds in those polls are consis- 
tently most concerned about the econ- 
omy. So besides massive ad cam- 
Paigns, General Pinochet is ‘offering 
economic carrots to gain votes — like 
the thousands of tiny, flimsy housing 
units built by the Government in re-- 
cent months. President Pinochet ar- 
rives to cut the grand-opening rib- 
bons before the cameras. ᾽ 

Besides giving what, from my ex- 
perience, was an over-rosy view of 
Chile’s economy, your editorial was 
disappointing in its wavering attack 
on General Pinochet. vagy Ὁ 


=) 
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ARTHUR 00H» SULZBERCER Chouman 
WALTER EK MATTSON President. 
SOLOMON HOWATSON IV Secretar 
DAVID 1, GORHAM. Treasurer 
and Chief Financial (fer 


“Cast in any two-sided equation a 
those you mention of lett" vs. en one 


τ Sept. 4) so that U 
an help to Suppo! 
- Misking their ἢ 
+ Chile. 


Even if he had created an “eco-. 


Nomic success," what was the price? . 


“Economic success stories" lose 


- their glitter when built on such injus- 


tice and repression as Chile has ex- . 
perienced since September 1973. Un- 
like Chile's former’ President, Salva! 
dor Allende Gossens, ‘who gained 
Power at the ballot box (along with 
many Chilean leaders who preceded’ 
him), General Pinochet murdered his 
Way to power and has maintained his ἡ 
Tule through force. His national or in.’ 
ternational public relations about ἢ 


“economic success" should not blur - 


that reality. 


. The plebiscite of Oct. 5 offers alc 


Small opening to freedom f, e0- 
ple of Chile. ncaa 


democracy. Their work cannot be - 


the modernizers vs. those Nostalgic ᾿ 


for the past. The texture of their work... : . 


is much more vaned and ri 
We need thorou ranch 
Porting (thank 
article in 


you for your José 
the Week in Review, 
hited States citizens . 
rt those working and 
ves for democracy in 


᾿ Nancy C. ἔ 
Riegelsville, Pa, peli 


ish and regular re: . : 


Most hopeful, however. : ᾿ 
. are the many individual and arent 
ized efforts by Chileans to gain a vari; pte he 
ety of openings ‘for freedom and -ττ 
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cursor to a summit meting, only un- 
derscores his determination. 


‘Gaston J. Sigur is. Assistant Secre- 


tary of State for East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs. Richard L. Armitage is 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Security Affairs. 


"His new proposals, however, are 
entirely one-sided. If he is serious 
about wanting the Soviet Union to 
play a constructive role in Asia, then 
Moscow has to pay the admission 
Price: reducing its large and provoc- 
ative military presence in the area 
and restraining military aid to ag- 
gressive nations such as Vietnam and 
North Korea. And as a practical mat- 
ter, Moscow cannot - to be 
deeply involved in Asia’s vibrant 
economy unless its own economy be- 
comes more open and efficient. 

Of the new Gorbachev proposals, 
one, in particular, caught the atten- 
tionof the American media. He of- 
fered to “give ἂρ the naval material 
and technical support” at Cam Ranh 


᾿ Bay, Vietnam, “if the United States. 


eliminates its military bases” in the 
Philippines. Given Vietnam's client 
Telationship with the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Gorbachev may have telt no obli- 
gation to forewarn Vietnam of his of- 
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To Play in Asia, Moscow Has to Pay | 


fer to bargain away the Soviet naval 
presence in Cam Ranh Bay. 

But collective security commit- 
ments between two sovereign coun- 
tries such as the United States and 
the Philippines are not something to 
be traded away like baseball cards. 
Adjustments in our basing arrange- 
ments can be made only by joint 
agreement. Thus, the future of the 
bases in the Philippines will be deter- 
mined not by Mr. Gorbachev's public 
telations tactics but by these two 
long-standing allies. ἡ 

Many of the nations of the Pacific 
region share our misgivings about 
Mr. Gorbachev's offers. For instance, 
the Soviet leader pledged not to in- 
crease the number of nuclear weap- 
ons in Asia, and requested a corre- 
sponding pledge from Washington. 
Not mentioned was the ongoing de- 
ployment in the western Soviet Union 
of SS-25 mobile missiles that can hit 
the same Asian targets as the SS-20 


~~. Parks as Paupers 


By Nathan Edelson 


- MISSOULA, Mont. 
he summer was a ban- 


tonal parks, pa: 


headlines even though it is probably 
more significant than the ones that 
did. This year, the Administration’s 
total parks budget up hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars short of 
what is minimally necessary to keep 
our parks safe and sound. 
The Administration has 
that only $15 million be appropriated 


Nathan Edelson is a former national 
park ranger. 


for rehabilitating the 30,000 buildings, 
1,500 water and sewer systems, 400 
bridges and 8,000 miles of road in our 
parks. At their annual meeting, the 
Superintendents of all the national 
parks concluded that to run the parks 
most cheaply in the long min, an addi- 
tional appropriation of $400 million a 
year is required. 

Their figure was not pulled out of a 
hat. An inventory of the physical 
plant is conservatively valued at $35 
billion. For optimum longevity, civil 
engineers recommend that 3 percent 
to 4 percent of the value of the inven- 
tory needs to be spent each year on 
rehabilitation and maintenance. The 
Administration’s proposed park serv- 
ice reconstruction maintenance 
budget, thus, is a fraction of amount 
necessary to meet this objective. 

This is not, of course, a new prob- 
lem. And, according to the Govern- 
ment Accounting Office, inadequate 
funding over the years has resulted in 


re a τ 


Nurw Karin 


a backlog of $1.7 billion dollars of 
needed repairs. 

Park visitors seldom notice the 
rusted underside of a steel bridge, a 
sewage system returning t 
quately treated water to a river or 
stream or an electric distribution 
network about to give out. 

The Park Service, moreover, has 
managed to prevent majer catastro- 
phes that might have highlighted the 
depth of these problems by shifting 
funds from one account to another. 
For example, funds set aside for trail 
maintenance and visitor services is 
used to pay for emergency repairs of 
dangerous facilities. 

For extremely costly items, like 
reconstructing a road, it has some- 
times been possible to obtain a spe- 
cial Congressional supplemental ap- 
propriation to ease the spending bur- 
den. Yet had funds been available to 
maintain the road in the first place, 
the major reconstruction would not 
have been necessary, and taxpayers 
would have saved about 90 percent of 
the eventual 565. 

It would be one thing if the parks 
were thought to have a certain life ex- 
Pectancy beyond which it was not 
necessary to provide. But no one is 
advocating the abandonment of the 
parks. In fact, there is just about uni- 
versal agreement that they need to be 
Preserved at a high level for future 
generations to enjoy. * 

Thus it makes about as much sense 
to deprive the parks of a sufficient 
Jevel of rehabilitative maintenance as . 
it does: te-deprive a-car.engine of.2:;-~ 
sufficient quantity of oil, or a-wood .. 
frame house of a sufficient coatirg of 
paint. 

Is it too much to hope that 8 com- 
mitment to provide these funds might 
be adopted as a campaign issue by 
one of the candidates? It would 
demonstrate all the positive virtues 
that a leader should have — a prudent 
regard for the future, a love of the 
country, a will and ability to manage. 
To pay for the program, there could 
be a fraction of a cent increase in the 
Federal gasoline tax or a modest sur- 
charge on foreign visitor's airline 
tickets. © ᾿ 

Such a commitment would almost 
surely win votes. According to the 
polls, Americans overwhelmingly 
support their national parks. In a 
tight election like 1988, the man who 
is connected with the parks’ better 
management might well be the one 
who carries the race. o 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS | Flora Lewis 


τς Mrs. Thatcher’s Britain 


hy Si 5: * LONDON 
here have been some important 

“g. and probably lasting changes in 

: |. British society since Margaret 
Thatcher was first elected as Brit- 
ain's first woman Prime Minister im 
1979. While it is a good deal less than 
the “revolution” she proclaims, it is 
Tather more than just another swing 


* of the pendulum between left and 


right"... - 

There are some insights to be 
gained for America, where “liberal” 
has replaced “reactionary” as the 
dirtiest political word. Mrs. Thatcher 
is a new kind of conservative for Brit- 
ain, ferociously free market and 


make-it-on-your-own. She could hardly © 
be more nannyish in her righteous lec- - 


tures on what is good and bad for the 
nation, ‘or more assertive in telling 
people ta look out forthemselves. 
- ‘The conventional wisdom when this 
_lady ‘who was a grocer's daughter 
came to power was that the taut class 
system would crumble at last. 
That hasn't happened. Conscious- 
ness of class is as sharp as ever. But 
there have been changes within, if not 
between, the ‘layers. The “working 
class,” which used to mean the 


an _brawn, has ‘been divided with the 


spread of homeowners, white-collar 
comforts and long-term unemployed. 
especially the young. The “upper 
class" is being permeated with newly 
rich. It is no longer an embarrass- 
ment to admit having made one’s own 
fortune, and what's more, “‘in (rade,’ 
Prosperity has burgeoned, not only 


τ im the affluent southeast. There is 


money to be flaunted. The resignation 
and acceptance of decline so evident 
“a decade ago when not only foreign- 


- ers called Britain the “sick man of 


Europe” has given way to a new self- 


+ cenafidence, even a certain revival of 


“arrogance... - : : 
There is more-than sheer national- 
‘ism: in the comparison of -Mrs. 


Thatcher to France's late Charles de 
Gauile She is pulling her country up 
by her willpower, and she doesn’t 
want to be another Jean Monnet, the 
goad and inspiration of a new supra- 
national power. 

There are misgivings here about 
Thatcherite Britain, as everybody 
now calls it. Some complain about the 
decline of the old civility and the use 


She maintains 
utter political 
supremacy. 


of pointed elbows; others about Iess- 
ened interest in intellectual pursuits; 
others about the rise of crime and 
tackiness as the public infrastructure 
deteriorates. Young Labor Party rep- 
resentatives bemoan her devastation 
of the idea of “community,” but 
which she would call "collecavism" 
deserving of the ash heap. 

Nonetheless, she dominates with- 
out real challenge. Her achievement 
of utter political supremacy is ex- 
traordinary, elsewhere usually the 
result of a police state. But she did it 
with only the force of her will. 

There is no more serious ‘institu: 
tional opposition. The Labor Party has 
pulled itself to pieces and its leader, 
Neil Kinnock, is far more concerned 
-with balancing himself atop his own 
bickering parish than with represent- 
ing anybody to his country and the 
world. The unions have lost a third of 
_their members and much of their clout. 
The two new parties, Social Liberal 
Democrats and the Social Democratic 
Party, are rivals for the fringe. 


Within the Conservalive Party. 


they are legion who dislike and dis- 
agree with Mrs. Thatcher, but they 
dare no more than mumble. The 
churches, once the guardians of the 
nation’s moral conscience, have 
ceded the role to her sermons. The 
press is obscquious or mindiessly, 
pointlessly sensational. The universi- 
lies quarrel mutely. 

However did she manage? 
Thoughtful commentators point out 
that it was more a disintegration of 
the old order, which she astutely ex- 
ploited politically, than an imposition 
of her ideology. 

Peregrine Worsthorne of The Daily 
Telegraph explains that depression 
and appeasement in the 1930's, which 
left the country so woefully il! pre- 
pared for the war that came, discred- 
ited the traditional establishment. 
That brought the Labor Party's 
sweep to power al the end of the war, 
but it, too, managed badly. ‘There 
was the same thing in reverse. Labor 
also got it wrong. The political classes 
fost their claim of knowing what to 
do," Mr. Worsthorne says. 

He is a true-blue conservative, but 
like many others he worries now about 
what can come next; will success “go 
to her head"? There are no obvious 
heirs, no assurance 0: where the coun- 
try will be headed -vi.<a she eventually 
leaves the scene, oxe2M that tt can’t ge 
back to the ole: a> eons. They have 
been demolshed, dcspite Mrs. Thatch- 
er's regulcr ca:' fur senewal of Victo- 
rian “values.” . 

Drasuc statts in direction don’t 
really last τ. democracies. Real 
change came w th better living stand- 
ards and broader eppertunities. More 
is hkely to reraa‘n of Thatcherism 
than of the “Keazan revolution” be- 
cause of thrt. But ideologies wear out. 
neglected n2¢cs pile up. America too 
can't expect ἐς: cesnam where Presi- 
dent Reagar.'s popularity has 
plunked it. 


missiles that are to be eliminated in 
the INF agreement. If this proposal is 
more than a public-relations tactic, 
American negotiators in Geneva 
should soon be hearing more about 
genuine and meaningful suggestions 
at the strategic arms talks. 

Mr. Gorbachev's proposed talks 
among the naval powers in Asia — 
aimed at preventing increases in 
force levels — is a good deal for the 
Soviet Navy, which has added 40 
ships and submarines to its Far East- 
ern forces iri recent years. Moreover, 
@ cap on naval force levels would in- 
hibit Japan from responding to the 
American encouragement for 
greater Japanese contributions to 
their own defense. 

Indeed, the General Secretary's 
proposal for a freeze and subsequent 
reduction in air and naval deploy- 
ments throughout northeast Asia 
makes strategic sense for the Soviet 
Union, a land-based power with 57 
divisions of troops in the Far East. 
The United States, however, relies far 
more on naval power and forward de- 
ployment of forces distant from our 
continental shores. Sea lines are to 
America what railroad lines are to 


the Soviet Union. We cannot imagine . 


the Soviets agreeing to constrict their 
own vital arteries. 

To eliminate tensions, as he now 
proposes, Mr. Gorbachev must ad- 
dress the Soviet activities that truly 
concern the rest of Asia. He must re- 
verse the recent growth in Soviet 
land, naval and nuclear forces, which 
threaten Asia. One-third of all Soviet 
forces are stationed in the Pacific, 
with particular concentrations on the 
China-Soviet border, the Kamchatka 
Peninsula and the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Large-scale Soviet aid that re- 
wards destabilizing activity by Viet- 
nam and North Korea must also be 
curtailed. North Korea's neighbors 
are concerned that the Soviets have 
provided it with SA-3 and SA-5 mis- 
siles, MIG-23, SU-25 and the advanced 
MIG-29 aircraft. Vietnam's occupa- 
tion of Cambodia must be ended in a 
process that leads to self-determina- 
tion of the Cambodian people under 
Prince Sihanouk. Soviet air and 
ground forces must be removed from 
the islands of the northern territories 
claimed by Japan, which must revert 
to Japan — a matter Mr. Gorbachev 
would prefer to ignore. 

American interests, along with 
those of all Asian countries, will be 


served if Moscow surmounts the se- — 


curity and economic obstacles and 
begins to contribute to stability and 
progress in the region. Until then, 
America and its Asian partners will 
have little incentive, nor indeed any 
choice, but to regard Mr. Gorba- 
chev's latest proposals as a transpar- 


ent attempt to get something for noth-. 


ing while driving a wedge between 
‘the free nations of the Pacific. a 
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ABROAD AT HOME | Anthony Lewis 


Give Ἐπὶ Hell, Mike 


Boston 
iven George Bush's natural ad- 
vantages, 85 the designated 
heir of a highly popular Presi- 

dent in prosperous times, he has a 
surprisingly narrow lead in this cam- 
paign. The election is still there to be 
won by Michaet Dukakis. 

That is the way 1 strikes me on re- 
turn from a trip abroad. But 1 find 
many discouraged Democrats, sound- 
ing as if they were ready to give up be- 
cause the latest Gallup poll shows a 
Bush lead of 47 percent to 42. Why? 

It must be that those Democrats 
were bemused by the fantasies of Jast 
June's poll figures, giving Governor 
Dukakis huge leads over Vice Presi- 
dent Bush before either had been 
Nominated. Those figures were mean- 
ingless: People who were nowhere 
near voting were asked to weigh whal 
for most of them were hypotheticals. 


Hf you start with pie in the sky, of. 


course reality is disappointing. 

The Vice President came into the 
campaign with what Prof. Walter 
Dean Burnham, political scholar at 
the University of Texas, calls great 
“structural assets." Mr. Bush is an 
incumbent, or the closest thing to one, 
when America 1s at peace and the 
economy seems to be doing well. 

“Under these conditions, it's hard 
for an out candidate to win,” Professor 


A scrappy 
underdog can 
still win. 


Burnham said. ‘‘A jot of people suspect 
this long prosperity is as phony as a 
three-dollar bill, but it's doing too well 
to believe the sky 1s falling in." 

The biggest Bush asset of all is Ron- 
ald Reagan. Mr. Bush has basked in 
the glow of public affection for the 
President for eight years, rising and 
failing in popularity as Mr. Reagan's 
ralings have moved, And right now Mr. 
Reagan is at his most popular since the 
Iran-contra affair. In his Jast months 
as President he 1s doing what he does 
best: playing a ceremonial role. 

The election of 1960, when Vice 
President Nixon was the Republican 
candidate to succeed Dwight Eisen- 
hower, showed what a beloved Presi- 
dent can do for his proposed heir. Mr. 
Nixon had a heavy burden of justified 
public distrust to overconie. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower evidently did not 
like him and did litte for him in the 
campaign. Moreover, unlike today, 
there had been an economic recession 


pera aay Aumninisttarion, Yet Mr. 
ixon barely lost to the chal ᾿ 
John Kennedy. erate 

Mr, Bush's handlers have also done 
one thing skillfully in this campaign. 
That is a use of patriotic symbols to 
smear Governor Dukakis: the Pledge 
of Allegiance, the American Cwil 
Liberties Union. 

tis the symbolism of those things 
that matters, the resonance it evokes 
in some Americans, "On the real 
issue of patriotism Dukakis is essen- 
tiatly invulnerable," Professor Burn- 
ham said, “but he is not on the cul- 
tural polities, the social issues that 
are symbolized by the pledge and the 
ACLU." . 

Yet despite all his advantages — 
the Reagan support, apparent pros- 
perity, the low-road campaigning — 
Mr. Bush is ofly a dit ahead in the 
polls. The patriotic smears have 


‘helped him most in the most canser- 


vative areas, the mountain states and 
the white South. The big states are 
snil up for grabs. 

The conclusion has to be. that 
George Bush is a weak candidate. A 
strong one, with his structural assets, 
would have put this election away. 

The question is what Michael Duka- 
kis can do about it. Can he be effec: 
tive in the role that has really been 
his all along but was disguised, the 
underdog? 

The underdog who won the most 
celebrated victory in modern Amer- 
ican politics was Harry Truman. Mi- 
chael Dukakis is never going to be 
Harry Truman, but he could learn 
some things from the Truman cam- 
paign of 1948. 

Ridicule is one. Governor Dukakis 
should be meeting the patriotic 
smears with scorn. Does George 
Bush think American freedoms are 
not worth defending in court? Put τὸ 
it, most Americans will not agree 
with that. 

The low-road campaign has al- 
ready embarrassed some natural 
Bush supporters. [{ it goes on, the 
cynicism may pall. He may visit one 
flag factory too many. Is that really 
all he has to offer by way of vision? 

Another item from the Truman ar- 
mory is clear identification with con- 
Stituencies. People can understand 
what group in this country has most 
of the benefits of the Reagan eco- 
nomic policies: not the middle class. 
People can understand how the 
budget deficits have mortgaged our 
children. 

Tt cannot be done from the back of a 
campaign train, as Harry Truman 
did it in 1948. Television is much more 
susceptible to the politics of illusion. 
But a scrappy underdog who makes- 
clear what kind of America he is 
fighting for can win. oO 
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WHAT'S NEW IN INVENTIONS/By Andrea Adelson 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1988 


When America Starts to Tinker 


This trend bothered Stephen P. Gnass, a Beverly Hills, 


E American genius, who invents at his kitchen table or 


i in a corporate laboratory, is losing 


ground to innovators 


from abroad. Last year, United States residents were 
granted only 54 percent of the patents issued the Patent and 
Trademark Office, according to Government statistics. 

Inventors are often the backbone of industrial growth, 
and the buik of funds to support innovation comes from the 
Government. That means more dollars have gone toward 
military research than consumer products. ‘“‘Our 
Government invests in laser research for ‘Star Wars’,” said 
Richard I. Samuel, president of the Patlex Corporation, a la- 
ser company in Chatsworth, Calif. “The Japanese invest 
theirs in diodes used in compact disk players.” 4 

Twenty years ago, American inventors obtained 50 times 
as many patents as the Japanese, who now receive two in 
five, said Donald J. Quigg, commissioner of the Patent and 
Trademark Office. Mr. Quigg finds this a dangerous sign that 


Tes to the adage that neces- 
sity is the mother of inven- 
tion, Dennis Calton came 
upon his product because he was 
fed up. A stream fisherman, the 
30-year-old had a habit of putting 
his hand-held lunch cooler aside 
as he worked his way casting up- 
stream — only to watch it go the 
way of the fish. ‘I got tired of 


called the Knolle Magne- 
trans: a streamlined, two- 
passenger prototype that 
can go up to 200 M.P.H. on a 
battery-powered motor. 
The lightweight alumi- 
num car, designed for ur- 
ban transit, floats above a 
rail in a near frictionless 
environment. The Magne- 
trans contains 32 rows of 
ceramic barrium ferrite 
magnets. These magnets 


Gadgetry 
To Foil 
Thieves 


RICKTON KRISTY has tak- 

en auto gadgetry to new 

heights and designed a so- 
phisticated door-locking system 
that he believes should foil most 
car thieves. 


America may be losing its competitive edge. 


Fishing for a Cooler Idea 


losing my six-pack,”’ he said. 

So, after four years of experi- 
menting with different designs, 
Mr. Calton came up with a back- 
pack cooler that holds two six- 
packs and leaves a fisherman's 
hands free. Other gear can be 
stowed in its side pockets and the 
cooler can also be used as a seat. ‘ 
The device can also be used on 


A Car That Floats on Air 


ONG those who were elated by the con- 
vention was Ernst Knolle, whose bullet- 
shaped magnetically suspended car re- 
ceived three tentative offers from investors 
and two offers from Hollywood producers. 
“It’s the simplest thing you can imagine," said 
the 63-year San Franciscan, a retired mechani- 
cal engineer who has worked 20 years on it. It’s 


At the least, he feels, it should 
deter burglars who smash car 
windows and grab car stereos. 
This is mainly because most 
thieves do not like to tarry in a 
locked car whose only exit is a 
shattered window. 

His invention is an electronic 
deadbolt that is activated by a 
remote control device on a key 
chain. The system can also be 
adapted for use by paraplegics to 
secure their homes, said Mr. 
Kristy, who is a supervisor in the 
computer department of a Lés 
Angeles savings bank. 

The system, called Boltron, 
would cost about $550 including 


repulse against identical rows of magnets on a’ 
track, lifting the car. “My system works on an 
idea that is over 100 years old," he said. 
Previous attempts to levitate vehicles relied 
on permanent magnets that eventually lost 
their power. New rare earth and ceramics 
magnets that retain their power were devel- 
oped in the 1950°s. (Highspeed trains in Ger- 


Calif., business consultant. He organized the Invention Con- 
vention to stanch what he saw as the ebbing spirit of Thomas 
A. Edison. ‘The small inventor who creates most of our tech- 
nology is the reason for our past successes,” said Mr. 

Gnass, whose small-business clients have had innovative 
ideas but little success in marketing their products. 

“They were all stuck on some level and couldn’t quite get 
it all together,” Mr. Gnass said. The Invention Convention 
was Started to provide a forum where inventors could meet 
potential investors, manufacturers and distributors. Inven- 
tions are not guaranteed or tested by the convention or- 


ganizers or by outside experts. 


More than 13,000 visitors attended the second convention, 
which was held recently in Pasadena, Calif., and 185-inven- 
tors displayed their wares. Some exhibitors had little more 
than business cards and a single prototype, but more than a 
dozen have reported making deals, Mr. Gnass said. 


outings to the beach or zoo, he 
said. 

Mr. Calton, who lives in Ramo- 
na, Calif., and is a wallpaper hang- 
er, hopes ta license the product 
rather than manufacture it him- 
self. He estimates it would sell for 
about $35. He has invested about 
$12,000 in the cooler, much of it on 
ἃ patent attorney. a 


many and Japan rely on 
electrical magnets.) “I 
stumbled into this field not 
knowing it wasn't supposed 
to work,” he said. 

Mr. Knolle, a native of 
Germany, researched mag- 
netic levitation out of frus- 
tration with San Francis- 
co’s BART rapid transit 
train system, which failed 
to meet early expectations. 

a 


installation. - 

It works by securing a car's 
door with a one-inch round, hard- 
ened steel deadbolt operated by a 
small microcomputer. “115 pick 
preof and jimmy-proof,” Mr. 
Kristy asserted. 

The deadboit could not be en- 
gaged when a car is operating, 
because an accident might dam- 
age the car's door, the lock or the 
lock’s computer, making escape 
from the vehicle more difficult. 

Mr. Kristy calculates that he 
needs up to $320,000 to manufac- 
ture the first 5,000 door locks. He 
has already invested about 
$10,000. a 


Getting Smart by Sitting Down 


ILLED as the “Edison of 

Japan" because he holds 

the world record of 2,360 
patents, Yoshiro NakaMats creat- 
ed a sensation by showing up with 
his invention, which he told a dis- 
believing audience can heighten 
intelligence and even extend life. 

It is a chair called ‘'Cerebrex," 
which is equipped with a headset 
that emits an electrical frequen- 
cy. He claims that as the frequen- 
cy increases, so does the flow of 
oxygen-carrying hemoglobin mol- 
ecules in the bloodstream to the 
brain. 

The 60-year-old professor ang 
lecturer said his physician had 
told him he had the physique of a 
40-year-old, which he attributes to 
use of his chair. 

The project has taken 18 years 
and cost Mr. NakaMats $150,000. 
He said he will lease Cerebrex for 
up to $500 2 month. a 


EGORY F. AINSWORTH 
has come up with a solution 
for page glare, an irritant 

that bedevils book-reading sun- 

worshipers. 

His “book shade,” which will 
sell for $2.95, is an accordian- 
pleated fan that clips to the covers 
of hardbacks, paperbacks or mag- 
azines. Made of heavy, viny!-coat- 
ed paper, the shade comes in yel- 
low, blue, green or red and is 
imprinted with two designs: palm 
trees or a geometric squiggle. 

“It doesn’t impede the flow of 
pages,” said Mr. ‘Ainsworth, 
whose pale complexion suggests 
his invention is getting little use 
around his own home in Long 
Beach, Calif. He came to Califor- 
nia three-years-ago-after, selling a 
New Jersey advertising agency. 

“I woke up in the middle of the 
night and sat down at the kitchen 
table at 3 A.M. with paper, tape 
and a stapler,” Mr. Ainsworth 
said. He had been looking for a 
way to put to use his business 
degree from Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, in Madison, NJ. 

After a few unsuccessful proto- 
types with different materials, he 
found ‘the right combination and 
began sales this month. 

So far, his Sun Shore Enter- 
prises Inc. has sold 300 shades, 
mostly through mail order and the 
inventors’ trade show. Based on 
consumer response and potential 
orders from corporate buyers, he 
has lined up a manufacturer in 
Los Angeles to begin large-scate 
production. 5 


A Healthy 
Vacuum 


IR nearly 30 years, Calvin 
Parks, a garage mechanic, 
had the hazardous job of 

cleaning out asbestos grit from 
brake drums. It was a job so dan- 
gerous that his partner, who per- 
formed the same tasks, died from 
asbestosis in 1982. . 

To protect workers, Mr. Parks 
designed a tool to whisk away 
hazardous dust — not unlike many 
similar products used in garages. 
Mr. Parks feels that his product 
could help other workers. 

The tool is a cylinder that 
clamps over a brake drum and 
shoe assembly. It is connected by 
ἃ hose to a high-pressure vacuum 
cleaner, which suctions out the 
asbestos filings generated by 
worn brake shoes. 

“It's πὸ troubie to get the men 
to use it," said Mr. Parks, who 
invented the too! in 1975 and put it 
to use at the San Diego dealership 
where he worked. Mechanics typi- 
cally wash asbestos dust away 
with water, solvents or air guns. 
"115 so simple, easy and fast," he 
said. "It’s easier than to blow it 
out in the atmosphere,” he said. 

Even before he learned that as- 
bestes caused cancer, “from what 
T coughed up every night, ! knew it 
had to be unhealthy," said Mr. 
Parks, who is 67 years old. “J 
don’t know how | escaped it.” 

A previous deal to market the 
duster feif apart. So, after a.15- 
year hiatus, Mr. Parks is resum- 
ing his search for a manufacturer. 
He estimates the tool along with a 
vacuum might cost $500. Two Jap- 
anese executives at the conven- 
lion expressed interest in the 
preduct. "1 want someone to man- 
ufacture it," he sad. a 


The. 


A sign of growth in the months 
ahead Sine in a Government report 
showing that its chief forecasting 
gauge rose four-tenths of 1 percent in 
August. Some analysts interpreted 
the report as a signal that another 
dose of higher interest rates from the 
Federal Reserve might be needed. 
But others were ponte heer draw- 
ing such sharp conclusions from a 
single month's figures. In July the 
index dropped six-tenths of I percent 
after soaring 1.5 percent in June. The 
index in August was pushed higher by 
a drop in average weekly claims for 
state unemployment benefits 
‘higher orders from manufactured 
consumer goods. ᾿ 

Housing continued to show 
strength. Sales of new single-family 
homes roSe one-tenth of 1 percent toa 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
713,000 units last month, 1,000 more 
than in July and the same as June’s 
level. The strength in the last three 
months has surprised many analysts, 
who were concerned about the effect 
on sales of the Federal Reserve 
Board's moves to push up interest 
rates to restrain inflation. ἡ 

Prices paid to farmers rose seven- 
tenths of 1 percent in September, but 
it was the smallest monthly rise since 
.the drought began cutting 1988 har- 
vest prospects and pushed prices 
higher. The index rose 2. percent in 
August and 2.9 percent in June. 


Stocks snapped out of their Jeth- 
argy this week, propelling the Dow 
Jones industrial average above 2,100. 
For the week, the Dow was up 22.05 
points to close at 2,112.73. Volume has 
also showed signs of vitality, with 
more than 175 million shares trading 
on Friday. 

Oil prices dropped sharply as 
traders reacted to the prospect of 
continuing overproduction by mem- 


‘bia, which the markets had hoped 
would maintain market discipline. 
West Texas Intermediate, the Amer- 
ican benchmark crude oil, closed at 
$13.39-in contracts for November de- 
livery. The credit markets reacted by 
bidding the long bond below 9 percent 
for the first time since mid-Septem- 
ber. Gold prices fell $2.40 on Friday in 
reaction to the lower prices, closing 
at $394.40. The dollar also fell sharply. 


President Reagan vetoed the tex~- 
tile bill. Congressional Democrats 
said it would be hard to override the 
veto and indicated that they would try 
to make the bill a campaign issue. 
White House aides said the veto re- 
flected Mr. Reagan's intention to play 
a leading role in his Administration's 
final legislative and political battles. 


Eastern Airlines’ decision to lay off 
about 3,000 workers was upheld in a 
Federal! appeals court. A three-judge 
panel ruled unanimously that the lay- 
offs were not an unlawful change in 
working conditions under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which controls labor 
relations in the airline industry. 


Donald D. Sheelen, chairman of 
Regina, the vacuum cleaner maker, 
resigned abrubtly just days after the 


ments for the fiscal year ended June 
30 were materially incorrect. The 
company has .ordered a complete 
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audit but shareholders have filed law- 
suits because of unexplained events 
that have caused the company’s stock 


to fall to the $4 range this week from- 


$27 a'share on Aug. 1. But lawyers for 
shareholders said there was no evi- 
dence of illegal activity. ὲ 


Irving Bank sued the Bank of New 


York, asserting that it improperly . 


held talks with Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, prompting the Italian bank 
to withdraw its friendly offer last Au- 
gust. With it removed from the pic- 
ture, Bank of New York now has the 
only offer on the table for Irving. But 
a lawyer for’ Banca Commerciale 
denied reports that the bank had held 
secret talks with the Bank of New 
York about dividing Irving. - 


The Board of Contract Appeals of * 


the General Services Administration 
did not have the authority to void a 
contract that the United States ‘Postal 
Service awarded without bidding to 
the Perot Systems Corporation, an 


appeals court ruled. The board nulli- ἡ 


fied the contract last month, after the 
Electronic Data Systems Corporation 


and the Planning Research Corpora- .. 


tion protested the award. 


SmithKline Beckman will spin off 


its Beckman .Instruments division 
and dismiss 1,600 employees. The: 
drug and pharmaceutical company, 
plagued by slow sales of its. ulcer 
drug, Tagamet, also said its earnings 
would be sharply lower this year. 


Kroger said it would sell almost 
$333 million in assets as part of 8 re- 
structuring’ to fend off two hostile - 
takeover bids from Kahiberg, Kravis, 
Roberts and the Haft family. 


Carl C. leahn's objections to Texa- ᾿ 


co's bankruptcy plan were ruled moot 
by a Federal district judge because 
the plan is already in effect. 


Macmillan got several sweetened 
bids from its suitors. Robert Maxwell 
raised his bid for the second time in 


one week to $90.25 ἃ share in cash,or ©.” 


more than $2.5 billion. The new bid is 
20 cents higher than a sweetened of- 
fer from Kohlberg, Kravis,:Roberts δὲ 
Company made Wednesday. 
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Catching the 


drug-abusing 


athletes 


David Horovitz / LONDON — 


DRUG ABUSE by sportsmen is 


nothing new.In the late 19th centn-. 


ry, it was common for athletes to 


What is new is the sophistication 


of the drug- takers, and the apparent - 


emergence of national sporting poli- 
Eastern 


steroids,. stimulants and blood-dop- 
ing is virtually the norm... ~~ 
* Last week's exposure of Canadian 


sprinter Ben Johnson — the first big“! 
fish to be-hauled in by: the dope ’ 


control laboratories — seems to 
Ξ the 


Ἶ by injection, and can 


cial: that the Canadians be “more 
careful” i in fature. 


OUT OF CLOSE to 38,000 samples 
taken from athletes daring competi- 


Teports in recent days that promot- 
ers at certain international meetings 
commonly guarantee athletes that 
they will not have to undergo drug 


- ple prior to the test. 


It, has been speculated, indeed, 


“would be granted just such immuni- 


ty at the Olympics. It is more likely, 
however, 


would be washed out his system. 
In the abuser's catalogue, anabo- 


nmuscle. 
‘They can be taken in tablet form or 
produce the 
oxrifying side effects — kidney 


in females. 
Last year, a Phyeerold British 
body-builder died of liver tumours 


The Bes Jolnson fa sfiermaih— πε σοι Lames elcbs Day Feige 
2 T-shirt at the Olympics in Seoul: (Reuter) 


after taking steroids for close on a. | Other outlawed performance en- 
decade; and a West German hep- hancers include stimulants, which 
tathlete, who bad used steroids to boost the central nervous system to 
move from 33rd to sixth in the world raise the body’s pain threshhold; 
.in one year, died at the age of 26. Beta-blockers, which inhibit adren- 
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alin release and allow sportsmen to 
stay calm in such precision events as 
shooting and archery; diuretics, 
which reduce body weight prior to 
competition by inducing extra urina- 
tion; human growth hormones; and 
narcotic analgesics used to relieve 
pain from injury. 


volves the withdrawal of about a 
pint of blood some weeks prior to a 
competition, and its réinjection 
nearer to the big event. By this time, 
the body has made up the deficit, 
and the extra blood euhances the 
circulatory system's capac* y to care 
Ty oxygen to the muscles. 


STEROIDS HAVE traditionally 
been favoured because they are so 
hard to detect. Even as laboratories 
have developed the sophistication 
mecessary to find steroid traces, 
masking drugs have been added to 
the abuser’s armoury, and the scien- 
tists have, in tum, had to find new 
oe Spotting the masking 


gn Robert Dugal, of the Interna- 


tional Olympic Committee’s medi- 


cal commission, said after Johnson's 
tion that the Stanozolo! 


“steroid had gained “ reputation for 


being undetectable. Now we know it’ 
isn’t.” 

That it was found in Johnson’s 
case is due to the $3 million Seoul 
dope contro! centre, run under the 
expert guidance of Dr. Jong-Sei 
Park who, by Wednesday, had 
found traces of banned drugs in the 
samples of seven athletes other than 
Johnson. 


Park’s lab has been described as 
“the most comprehensive i in Olym- 
pic history,” but his public com- 
ments would suggest that his success 
bas not depended entirely on the 
state-of-the-art sophistication of the 
equipment at his disposal. 

His claims that almost all steroids 
are speedily detectable, and that the 
use of masking drugs is “very easy” 
to spot, has Jed many to question the 
diligence with which drug-testing 
bas been undertaken at previous in- 
ternational championships. 

Johnson's world record- 
performance at the Rome World 


Championships last year, for exam- 
ple, produced. gasps of disbelief 
from rival sprinter Carl Lewis. 
among others. The dramatic im- 
Laeger in Johnson's running, 
in his surging burst 
scl from the starting blocks, was 
near fons of 
steroid use were inevitably aroused. 
But if he was using steroids then, 
he escaped detection, and did so 
again at more recent meetings in 
Zurich and Cologne. And in the Ca- 
nadian trials, it was decided on the 
throw of a dice that only thé second- 
and third-placed men would be 


tested. 

Some this week have 
claimed that Johnson has been on 
drugs for “up to two years.” If that 
is the case, it is more than luck that 
has enabled him to get away with it. 


THE FALL of Ben Johnson has cost 
bm millions of dollars in sponsor- 
ship and prize money — enormous 
rewards that go a long way towards 
cones why he took the drugs in 


wns of course, there is the pres- 
tige of winning, the status of nation- 
al hero that goes with an Olympic 
gold. 

Many, many athletes would 

agree to a lifespan short- 
ened by 10 years in return for that 
precious medal, and bundreds for 
whom such victory is hopelessly out 
of sight have still turned desperately 
to enhancing drugs to make up for 
their own deficiencies. 

For athletes near the top of their 
sports, the pressures for success are 
enormous. Their managers, advisers 
and families are depending on them, 
contracts hang in the balance, deep 
rivalries have to be settled. 

And in recent years, the authori- 
ties’ lax approach to the problem of 
drug abuse has tempted them, in 
increasing numbers, to break the 
rules, to seek artificial assistance to 
supplement their own abilities. 


At last, in Seoul, the detectors 
have declared war on the takers. 
Round One to Dr. Park. But there 
is a long way to go if drug abuse is to 
be stamped out. And sadly, there is 
nothing in the recent record of the 
athletics authorities to suggest that 
they have the backbone to go the 
distance. 
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1 Dismiss the bank employee τς 


5 But a. bull does not use this to. 
givea warning () 


"9 Dideome training? (9,2,4) 


10Linesman'’s favourite _ Boing’ 


round the ring (4) 
11 Graduate totrick a writer ΓΕ 
12 Model 


ts into a bitof a lather - 


22 News broadcast about pigs (5) 


28 Right half of the partnership re-. 
turns to American city for div- 
orce (4) 


26 Unlike 2 closed s! is ready to 
*  doadeal (4,3,8) be 


27 Bird in third line (4) 
* 28 Fairly gracefully (7) | 
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19 Sailor has shot at Kitty (). 
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Contact your ‘travel agetit today 


" arange your “Winter Package” 


DOWN 


me ἜΤ ae wit ὡς AApathan ai ie 


cranes 


No tows 


οὐρὰς same place was the goat 


a about being confident 


᾿ ἜΚΓΑΙ Toned “Winter Package” starts from only $180 
._ [per person and inclades:. 

" “Six nights bed and breakfast in 2 London hotel 
x ‘Voucher for one-day tour of the sights of London. 
#. two mances. : 
pit Pace gel tol ee London buses and the ὑαδοιρτοιπά 

“Tourist information kat that includes maps and 2 Pay Οἱ eee 


ΠΡΟ ὙΠῈ month sath” 
which is time to plant 
the Netherland Committee ore 
“Friends of Israel" will arrive here, 
bringing a gift of some 150,000 
spring-flowering bulbs for the beau- 
ty of Jerusalem. This will be the 
eighth year for this remarkable 
gesture. 


5 Ugly house T'd convert(7) 


6Sound of n small stream in 
North Wales (4) 


7Employed people should not be 
working on it (7) 


8Is one going to give this? (7,7) 
13 You dub someone, we hear, to 


The municipal gardeners, who 
have gained a great deal of knowi- 


become one (5) edge with their mass plantings dur- 

. the last seven years, will la: 
14 Expert to lose control (δ) fee achievements in dabei 
17 Drawing of an empty box (7) symsigns and a nee gd 
. 18Sunk forehead οἵ by means of colow ips, hya- 
infellectual(s4) Το ΠΟ cinths and daffodils, These multico- 


Fran? iti FS iol sopltanity 

anges that there are almost no 
more gardens without them. ‘Our 

nurseries, too, have adapted to this 

a trend aad are henry at 

species of spring-flowering 

this autumn, especially tulips of ev- 

ery kind. 

The popular name “Dutch tulip” 
is not altogether justified. While 
there are no tulips growing wild in 
Holland, you can find them in 
many areas of this country, spread- 
ing south from the hills around Jeru- 
salem to the rocky slopes of Mitzpe 
Ramon in the Negev. We can there- 
ee ee 
native to Israel 

But how did tulip bulbs arrive in 
Holland? The first stage of their 
journey is a guess on my part: I have" 
Ro proof. 


th'a Hower (7) 


30 Revolutionary “leader to. rune 1. 
= hit the ball high i into the air 


24 Are endlessly surrounding foot- 
ballers from adistance (4) - 


25 Fish found on land (4) 


I BELIEVE that in 586 BCE, when 

King Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Je- 
EISICIALPIAIDIE! rusalem, thousands of its in- 
habitants into the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, it was already customary for 
armies to contain scientists, perhaps 
even botanists, who collected local 
plants, seeds, bulbs, etc.. for further 
study at home. The practice has 
gone on to the present day. After 
our army conquered the whole of 
Sinai in the Six Day War, a multi- 
tude of scientists of all branches 
overflowed the territory to start in- 
tensive examinations. 


Since in Babylon (later Persia, to- 
day Iran) there were no wild tulips, 
Persian botanists started to work on 
the plants brought from Israel. 
; When in the 16th. century they 
reached the Turkish capital Istanbul 
(former Constantinople), they were 
no more the wild species but highly 


HEROES 


o 
FEINIED RIS] 
ACROSS: 1 Polly, 4 Titian, 9 Scholar. 
10Somme, 11 Earn, 12 Colonel, 13 Tie, 
14 Hire, 16 Need, 18 Set, 20 Attempt. 
21 Evil, 24 Heron, 25 Rustler, 26 Dem- 
ine, 27 Agent. DOWN: 1 Poster, 2 
Lehar, 3 Yule, 5 Insolent, 6 Immense, 
7 Needle. 8 Brace, 18 Terminus, 15 In- 
terim, 17 Lashed, 18 Start, 19 Claret, 
22 Value, 23 Asin. Ἢ 


EL AL’ ς “Winter Package” means bargain prices 
for your stay in London or Paris. 


EL AL Paris “Winter Package” starts from only 


$140 per person and includes: 
* Four nights bed and breakfast in a Paris hotel. 


* Voucher for two days of sightseeing tours in = 


% A Scenic boat ride on the Seine. 
* Guided tour of the Versailles Palace. 
* Lunch in a romantic Paris cafe. 


πὶ 40% discount on your purchase at Parfumerie Liza. 


ELZVALIN= 


GARDENER’S CORNER’ 
Walter Frankl 


to beautify the Seraglio garden at 
the Sultan's palace. These are au- 
thentic facts. 


No classical author mentions ἃ 
flower which can with any degree of 
Fp No We be identified with the tu- 

lo Western pain pottery or 
textile earlier than gry end of the 
16th century shows it-But it is an 
authenticated fact that in 1554, 


nificent(who built the walls around 


the old city of Jerusalem), received 
a case of tulips bulb from the chief 
royal gardener and sent them to the 
Kaiser in Vienna. 

It is that the 
genus name, because of its likeness 
to the Turkish headwear was tur- 
ban; or tulipan. In Hebrew it is 


len forms. They must have been 
ies an a τὰ 


The fantastic gambling in tulip 
bulbs in Holland between 1634 and 


1637 was known as Tulipomania. : 


They sometimes changed hands sev- 
eral! times in a day. Soon, everyone 
back garden was grow- 
ing bulbs. Hand in hand with 
growing bulbs. Hand in hand with 

growing went speculation. Ev- 
eryone of every class in the country 
‘was involved. As the ‘the gambling grew 
wilder, houses and estates were 
mortgaged; workmen sold their 
; and some of the 


the three years the mania lasted. 


Suddenly, early in the spring of 
1637, the crash came: the amateurs 
grew bored and flooded the market. 

Everyone wanted to sell, no one to 
buy. The royal house issued an edict 
stopping the gambling, which inter- 
rupted gambling with bulbs and 

soon tulip bulbs were being sold ex- 
clusively by licensed nurseries. for 
reasonable prices. Today,. Holland 
enjoys a flourishing export trade of 
millions of tulip and other flower 
bulbs. : 


Don't miss the planting time. 
Treat the imported bulbs like new 
immigrants returning to their home- 
land for good. 


Big show 


UP UNTIL NOW, they've been 
sparring. jabbing at scars so 

that no blood could spill. 
taunting each other with curses 
and accysations, barbs and chal- 
fenges that are too familiar to 
have any punch, too worn out to 
make either side panic. 

But tonight. the bell rings and 
they'll come out fighting. cach 
intending to win with a KO. 

“Ninety-nine per cent of this 


{election's campaign budget," 


said Labour Party MK Haim Ra- 
mon -- quickly adding that he was 
exaggerating -- “is in television." 

Both sides are being very se- 
cretive about what we'll’ sce. 
We've heard about the auditions 
for Labour's anchorwoman - 
Anat Dolev got the job after 
models, actresses and unkowns 
tried out - and about Sefi Riv- 
lin’s hopes for a fat paycheck 
from the Likud. There have been 
careful leaks of the Likud's video 
equating the Labour Party with 
Chamberlain and the Labour 
Party policies leading to a replay 
of the Holocaust, and there have 
been equally careful leaks of a 
Labour Party trailer showing a 
credit card called Likud running 
up an astronomical bill. 

Bur these have been home vid- 
eos compared to what's expected 
from tonight. By tomorrow, 

we'll know the tunes and slo- 


gans. 

That's how they expect to win 

this year. With tunes and slo- 
gans, Sure, issues will be ad- 
dressed — but as postcards, with 
nothing more sophisticated than 
“defeatist™ or “incompetent” as 
the message. 
THE REAL SCANDAL of this 
campaign is that while elec- 
tions are all about the right of the 
people to know what the politi- 
cians plan for the people, the 
only information the people are 
getting is what the politicians 
serve up. 

No nosey, or cynical, or just 
plain knowledgeable, journalist 
is going to ask any unpleasant 
questions that might disturb 


them. The Likud claims that 
they're afraid of “leftist” jour- 
nalists, meaning that they don’t 
want any hostile questions. 
They've never quite under- 
stood -- at least not since they 
became the establishment 10 


rs ago — that the purpose of 
Journelise { in a democracy is to 
start out in opposition and that 
the best journalists in a demo- 
cracry are those hardest to per- 
suade to support the govern- 
ment. ' 

The Labour Party, mean- 
while, regards journalist hostility 
as pettiness, and therefore takes 
no journalist, unless it's the New 
York Times, seriously. 

Oh, the local 


ask tough questions, but TV is 
what elections are all about, and 
in our peculiar form of democra- 
cy, the politician have forbidden 
television from asking any ques- 
tions about the elections, about 
politicians, about ageing prom- 
ises kept or brehc. >” : 
the campaign is Tati: Be bey 
how candidates speak one way to 
one group and another way to a 
different group. Newspaper 
readers might see that between 
the lines, but the vast majority of 
the public is going to be enter- 
tained, either by the jingles or by 
what is most entertaining in Is- 
raeli politics — the mudslinging. 
If there was real television 
coverage of the campaign, it 
would be impossible for Likud 
politicians to promise that they 
can end the intifada in a week, or 
for Labour politicians to promise 
that Hussein will come back. 
Many people of course will be 
very happy that for a few weeks 
it will appear at least half the 
time that the news — as reported 
by the party advertisements —will 
be “objective.” Those are the 
people who believe that facts of 
life are truths, rather than 
Opinions. . 
When you give TV time to 
someone who believes that they 
have a monopoly on the truth, 
you can be certain that the last 
thing they'll show will be the 
truth, because if there's one con- 
stant truth about the truth, its 
that it changes. 


ERIC’S PUPPET Company has re- 
turned to the public eye after a 
year’s hiatus with both a new reper- 
toire and staff. Established in Israel 
15 years ago by South African Eric 
Smith, the company performed 
Tales ‘of Hans Christian Andersen 
during Succot at the Jerusalem The- 
atre.and at theic new permanent. 
home, .in - Tel. Aviv's: Duhl 
Auditorium. . | i 
The performance opened with 
tor/director Yossi Graber, made up 
as a statue of the Danish storyteller, 
seated on a in a Copenha- 
gen square. comes to life, star- 
tling a street sweeper who exclaims, 
“But you're dead!" Andersen re- 
sponds, “Every time you read me I 
He then asks the children in the 
audience which of his famous stories 
they would like to hear. For these of 
us whose memories of children’s lit- 
erature have been dimmed by time, 
one would do well to consider the 


ENTERTAINMENT 


REVIEW / Joseph Hoffman 


extent to which Andersen contribut- 
ed to the genre. Among his 168 
tales, one should recall The Ugly 
Duckling, The Emperors New 
Clothes and The r Box. ο. 


-Itis not classic puppet, thoaire.in 


the strictest sense of the term.be- ἢ 


cause there are many parts for live 
actors. After each presentation the 
puppeteers emerge from behind the 
curtain, reveal to the audience the 
mechanics of the craft, and then 
break into their own songs, dances 
and skits. 

Smith employs all sorts of pup- 
pets. There are simple glove pup- 
pets, at a rere rod 
puppets (some of w! require two 
persons to operate them), body pup- 
pets and marionettes. 

In one skit, a farmer goes to town 
to barter, He trades his horse for a 


Saal 


cow which he trades for a sheep actors. What they lacked in finesse, 
which he trades for a goose which he 
trades for a chicken which he trades 
for a sack of rotten apples(!) At 
each exchange, the stage fills with 
bisnew, figeting acquisitions, until 
viewer is overwhelmed with an 
astonishing array of humorous, cud- 
dly, nearly life-sized puppets which 
a demonstrate their maker's 
skill. 

There were also some laudable 


asm. Still it must be said that there 
was a certain uneveness to the pro- 
duction. Yossi Graber's profession- 
alism stood out in-contrast to the, a 
“tithes, cavalferatritade of thé Foun 

members. The lip synchroniza- 
tion left something to be desired, 
and ae were mised cats and for- 
gotten lines. pre-recorded sin, 
tng from a lone loudspeaker rs ὃ 
ed tinny. 

Ali told, however, it was a plea- 
surable theatrical experience, due 
for the most part to the audience's 
evident appreciation of the effort 


simulate an underwater environ- 
ment which included phosphores- 
cent puppets and props in the shapes 


94 li 

Good Fortune (Part 6) 11.00 “Bellamy on 

Top of the World” 11.25 Ice Skating Sta7> 
theirs story 14.00 Tolotext 14.06 


“Cody” — Afternoon Movie 15.40 Keop Fit 
16.00 Pretty Butterfly 18.25 The Hidden 
17.00 A New Evening 


(ISRAEL TV CHANNEL 2 

18.30 Tonight's Programmes 18.35 Bald- 
money, Sneezewort, Dodder and Cloudber- 
ry (Part 10) 18.80 “The Order” -- Suspense 
Drema 19.00 “Les Fauchers de Marguer- 
its" (Part 10) 19.30 Tha Medicine Men 
(Part 3) 20.00 Golden Hits of the 60's, 70's 
and 80's 21.00 Bangkok — Documontary 
21.35 Sports Magazino 21.36 Ssionss 
Magazine 


JORDAN TV (unofficial) 
17.30 French Hour 

18.30 News in Hebrew 
19.00 News in Arabic 
19.20 Carol Βυπιοῖς 

20.10 Suspense Series 
21.00 News In English 
21-20 Hunter 


15.30 Aftarnoon Movie: “The Naughty 
Nineties” stars: Abbott & Costello and Aisn 
ria : 


VOICE OF MUSIC 
8.01 Morning Melodies 7.09 Brahms: Ac- 
ademic Festival Overture {New York Phil/ 


Bernstein}; Mozart: Sonata for Violin and 
Piano K.379; Haycin: Hom Concerto No. 1 


Rimsky-Korsakov 10.00 William Boyce: 
Symphony in Β flat (English Consort/Pin- 
nock); Handel: Anthem (Westminster Ca- 
thed?a! Choir/Proston); Bach: English Suite 
No. & (Malcolm, harpsichord); Haydn: 
“London” Symphony (St. Martin/Mar- 
riner); Parry: Shakespeare Songs in Ro- 
mantic Music {Haydn, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert); Elgar: Enigma 
Variations (London Symphony/Boult); 
Holst: “The Planets” $3.00 Light Classical 
Music 14.05 Artists in the Studio -- works 
by Bloch, Dvorak and others 15.00 Anthol- 
ogy 16.00 Yuval Trio -- Beethovan: Trio in 
Ε flat, Op. 70, No. 2; Brahms: Trio in C 
minor, Op. 101; Dvorak: Trio in E minor 
“Dumky" 17.30 “In Words and Sound” 


Concerta (Michael Maisky); Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony No. 5 33.60 Nomen 


RADIO 15: 

6.06 Gymnastics 6.16 Hassidic Songs 
6.30 Daily Mishna, Gamara and Bib\e Por- 
tions 7.00 News in English 7.15 News in 
French 7.30 Songs of the Good Old Days 
8.05 Compass 9.05 Information for Listen- 


and rammes in lish 13.30 News 
and Programmes in Fraiien 14.06 Youth 


RADIO 2nd_ 

8.06 Early Morning 6.30 News Roundup 
6.82 Green Light - Drivers’ Corer 7.00 
This Morning — News Magazine 8.05 Sate 
Driving 9.06 Youth Magazine 10.06 All 
Shades of the Network 12.05 0.K. On Two 
13.00 Midday -- News Commentary, Music 
14.06 Humour 15.08 Hebrew Songs 
16.05 One Hour With Shlomo Artzi 27.05 
Magic Moments 17.86 Sook Review 
18.06 Haalth Magazine 19.00 Today -- Ra- 
dio Newsreal 19.28 Hebrew Songs 20.05 
Cantorial Requests 21.06 Mabat TV News- 
reel 22.65 Hold on to ὃ Dream — songs 
23.06 60 Years After the Munich Agree- 
mont {repeat} 07.00 News 


ARMY 

8.05 Habrew Songs 6.30 Open Your Eyes 
= songs, information 7.07 “707 8.00 
Good Moming Israel 9.05 To be an- 
Rounced 11.06 Right Now 13.05 To be 
announced 17.00 Good Evening Israel 
18.05 Economics Magazine 18.45 Military 
Magazine 19.05 To be announced 20.05 
Hebrew Songs 21.00 Mabat TV Newsrect 
21,20 Unquist Night 22.05 Popular Songs 
23.05 This Was the Day 60.08 Night Birds 


ARMY TWO 

18.06 The Old Radio 20.05 Basketball 
Magazine 22.06 Coffee Break 23.05 All 
That Jazz 


.ON OR 4 10:30, 4:30, 7:30, 9:30 Rene- 


of mermaids, sea horses, schools of tequired in putting together this re- 
fish, octopuses, and other aquatic créa-__ markable display of puppetry and 
tures. Very inventive was a long Stage settings. 
swath of cloth fashioned to resemble = There will be additional pericz- 
waves. mances at the Duh! Auditorium duz- 
Disbanded a year ago due to ing October. 
HAIFA 


---------Ῥ- -ο--Ο-ΟΟ-᾿---- MON 3 4:30, 7, 9:15 House of Games 
Lah | CHEN HAMZAUDASH 4:30, 7. 9:15 Dead. 

it CINEMATHEQUE 7 Lord of the 
JERUSALEM δια: 9:30 Easy Life KEREN OR HARI 
BEIT AGRON 10 Lassie Come HUDAGH oane Bebe i 


! HUDASH 4:30, 7, 9:15 Babette’s Feast 
Home¢11:30 Bedknobs and Sroom- : i 
icha 1:45 Some Like tt Hota MORIAH 5:15 Crocodile Dundee [k>7:15 


S Lul9:15 C'Erevamo Tanto Amat! ORAH 
and Broomsticks‘>6:30 The Gods Must Be 4:30, 7, 9:15 Bagdad Cafe ORLY 7, 9:15 
Flowers in the Attic 4:30, 7, 9:15 Big 
RAV-GAT 1 4:15, 6:45, 9:15 Good Morn- 
ing Vietnam RAV-GAT 2 4:30, 7, 9:15 
Changing Places RAV-OR 1 4:30, 6:46, 
9: 


Death 2 
4:30, 7, 9 Bull Durham CENTRE.3 5, 8:45 
Les Miserables CENTRE 4 4:30, 7, 9 Fatal 
Attraction CINEMATHEQUE 4 Pippi}? 
Short (Israeli Fitms7 Wuthering 
Heights>9 Les Annees Sandwiches3 


9:15 Frantic RAV-OR 2 5, 8:30 The Unbe: 
able Lightness of Being RAV-OR 3 4:30, 
9:15 L’'Ami de Mon Amie RON 7:15, 
Coming to America SAVION 7, 9:15 Dea 
ly Pursuit 


Gan? 


RAMAT GAN 


of Being OASIS 5, 7:30, 9:45 Deadly Pur- 
suit QRDEA 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 
Laugh RAV-GAN 1 5, 7:30, 9: 
Moming Vietnam RAV-GAN 2 5, 7: 
9:50 Frantic RAV-GAN 3 5, 
Manon RAV-GAN 4 5, 7:30, 9: 
cess Bride 


NETANYA 

DOR HECHAL HATARBUT 7:15, 9:30 Le 
Grand Chemin ESTHER 5, 7:15, 9:30 Com- 
ing to America STUDIO NETANYA 5, 
7:15, 9:30 Frantic 


PERIA 1 (prev. Amon) 5, 7:15, 9:30 Peking 
Opera Blues IMPERIA 2 5, 7:15, 9:30 Ba- 
bettes’s Feast JERUSALEM THEATRE 
9:30 White Mischief 7, 9:30 Cafe Bag- 
dad}7 Summer of Avias-9:30 A World 
Apart KFIR 4:30, 7, 9 Presidio MITCHELL 
7, 9 La Vie Est Un long Flouve Tranquille 
ORGIL 4:30, 7, 9:15 Good Morning Viet- 
nam ORION OR 17 70:30, 12:30, 4:30, 7, 9 
Bom to Laugh ORION OR 2 10:30, 12:30 
Princess Bride}4:30, 7:30, 9:30 Deadly 
Pursuit ORION OF 3 4:30, 7:30, 9:30 Prin- 
cess Bride<>10:30, 12:30 Jungle Book GRE 


ἂν 
εἰ 

o 
#8 


gade12:30 p.m. Nits Holgersson ORION 
OR Καὶ 4:30, 7, 9:15 Black Eyas®10:30 a.m. 


Bilbi 12:30 Magic Samson ORNA 4:30,7, HOLON 
8:15 Frantic RON 4:30, 7,9BigSEMADAR ARMON HAMEHUDASH 7-30, 9:30 Slam 
8:30, 9:30 The Unbearable Lig! ofBe- Dance MIGDAL 4:30, 7:30, 9:30 Dead 
ing Pursuit SAVOY 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming to 
America 
Ξ ἱ! ΒΕΝ- BAT YAM 

YEHUDA 5, 7:15, 9:30 Prasidio ΘΗΕΝ ees ATZMAUT 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming to Ameri- 

30, 9:60“ 

μωρὰ Be GIVATAYIM 

ig DIZENGOFF I HADAR 5, 7:15, 9:30 Presidio 
Peking Opera Blues. PETAH TIKVA . 


@.G. HECHAL 1 5, 7:15, 9:40 Bom to 
Laugh G.G. ECHAL 2 5, 7:15, 9:40 Com- 
ing to America G.G. HECHAL 3 5, 

9:40 Princess Bride 


RAMAT 


ἂρ 
τὺ 


ποι 5. 7:30, ROGHAV 4:40 7-15: 9-95 Crocodile Dun 
230, 11:3 Lut ΜΙ , uer- 245, 7:15, 9: 
aie INEMATHECUE 7 eer, doe ΠΟ] am. The Wizard of ΟΣ 


HERZLIYA 

DAN ACCADIA CINEMA CLUB 7, 9:20 
Beetlejuice DANIEL HOTEL (The Audito- 
rium) 7:15, 9:30 House of Games DAVID 


9:30 Presidio NEW TIFERET 7:15, 9:15 Lut 


KIRYAT ONO 
COMMUNTTY CENTRE 7, 9:15 Lul 


RISHON LEZION 
ca 6.6. RON 3 5, 7:15, 9:40 Ch. 
Channels ᾿ ere 


AFULA 
MOFTERON 5 Presidio 


Black Eyes<>7, 5. Dus to That War ZAFON BEERSHEBA 
4:30, 7:15, 9:30 My Sweat Little Village 7:15, 9:30 Masquerade 


“management problems,” Eric’s 
Puppet Company is staffed by a 
new, younger group of puppeteers/ 


they compensated for in enthusi- 


5, 7:15, 9:30 Bom to Laugh HECHAL 7:15, |" 


GG. RON 7 5, 7:15, 9:40 Born to Laugh | 
6.6. RON 2 5, 7:15, 9:40 Coming to Amari- | 


ACRE FESTIVAL 


AT THE last day of the Acre Festi- 
val, after literary take-offs like Vir- 
ginia, Lifnei and Luna Park, there 
followed Yossi Sias's study of homo- 
sexuals, where hilarious comic ma- 
terial diminishes the tragic potential 
in a confrontation between ἃ trans- 
vestite and a bent yeshiva bocher. 
Likewise was Haim Marin’s 
Gever v'Isha, a he-she situation with 
great acting, where the course of 
true love runs rough and randy, with 
a wronged woman getting her own 
back. An Arabic version of The 
Brothers came over more emphati- 
cally, while another Arab actor, 
Gassan Abbas, gave a superb per- 
formance aboard the Acre Princess. 
The latter production, a collabora- 
tion with Ben Horowitz, proved a 
Most appropriate and original con- 
tribution to the festival, touching 
authentic Arab culture at last. 
Moshe Shamir's Carnival in Ven- 
ice, which takes off from Shake- 
speare, was saved only by Rina Ba- 
ruch's mise en scéne, ἃ fitting 
exploitation of the medieval magnif- 
icence of Acre’s ancient architec- 
ture. 
Outside the theatre complex, per- 
formed in the public square, was the 
festival's most sophisticated and 
highly polished event, Photo-Ro- 
man in which a as et ἘΠ 
up presents a high-speed, ly 
vente pastiche of the tricks of, 
modern photography. 
Ρ ii Naomi Doudai 


Bucks f 


Calev Ben-David 


THE FUTURE of Iszacli a will be on view tonight 
at 9 o'clock at the Jerusalem Cinematheque, with the 
annual screening of short movies by aspiring local film- 
makers sponsored by the Aliza Shagrir Fund. 

The fund awards money to help young directors com- νὴ 
plete their work, and several of the movies being 
screened ionight have been recipi- este a. 
ents of such grants. The fund was ,. ᾿ 
initiated by film producer Micha "ἥν" 
Shagrir in memory of his late wife, 

Aliza, a film editor killed by a tez- .. 
rorist bomb in Paris ia 1980. 

This summer, Shagrir also as- 
sumed responsibility for a far larger 
source of funding to local filmmak- 
ers, the Ministry of Education's 
Fund for Quality Films. This fund 
has a yearly budget of $700,000 to § 
give filmmakers to help develop ἡ 
scripts, finance production or cover 
distribution costs. Shagrir's appoint- 
ment represents the first time an 
active private producer bas taken ΘΝ 
charge of the fund, and he tcok the -* 
position despite the fact that this 
disqualifies any of his own produc- 
tions.from receiving a τ. 5 
“T took the job to help try to‘taise τ 
the credibility of the Israeli cinema 
in the eyes of the public,” he says. “T 
think audiences today are ready to accept locally pro- 
duced movies. Isracli books and theatre tickets are 
being sold in record numbers, and some of our movies 
have been able to penetrate the wider marketplace 


The fund has had a reput: in the past of sponsor- 
ing high-brow art movies with little commercial poten- 
tial;" producer Menahem Golan a few years back re- 
ferred to fund-sponsored movies as ‘films that end their 


Spitting image 


WINEBOX / Haim Shapiro 


WHEN I DRIVE to work, I like to 
take different routes, even if it 
means going a little out of my way. 
1 suppose it is this same trait that 
make me less than willing to settle 
down tc what are probably the best 
of the country’s white- and red-wine 
types, Sauvignon Blanc and Caber- 
net Sauvignon, respectively. 
Sometimes the wine I choose isn’t 
as good as the tried and true, but it 
makes life just a little more interest- 
ing, μὲ 
One of the red wines that I have 
enjoyed from time to time is that 
made with the Petit Sirah grape. It is 
not regarded as one of the greats, 
and when its juice is blended into 
that of other red grapes, it is usually 
in order to give the final product a 
lighter balance. 
In the past, it was the principal 


ΠΥ 


“Your 
Jerusalem Hilton 
_ Breakfast, Sir— 
with The Jerusalem Post, 
; of course.” 


Tuesday, October 4, 1988 The Je 


iConfrontation in. 


εὐ that be was helping to “ 


Political views were not a factor in, our decision, and 
never should be.” ᾿ πε ᾿ 
Shagrir says he will-try to raise additional money for _ 
the fund from sources abroad but cautions that even if .. 
successfully in recent years.” this effort is successful, the fund's abilify:to help the © 
strapped Israeli film industry.is very limited. . ᾿. ᾿ 
“Our promising young filmmakers’ will continue to -- 
look abroad for work,” he says, “until public and pri- 
vate television stations here, as in othet countries, start * . 
run at the Berlin Film Festival.” Shagrir believes bis funding local projects.” oy: 


“recently. Only after reading the la- 


ΣῈ grape. and 
᾿ that the wine had been aged in oak 


As an-example of the proper bal- 
ance between art and commerce, he- 
cites the fund's $150,000 grant to the’. - 
forthcoming. production of The Py 
1,000 Wornen of Naftali Siman-Tov, ~ if ( 


directed by Michal Bat-Adam.’ : 

“It’s based on an novel by Dan 
Seri,” says Shagrir, ‘‘an example. 
our desire to bring together Hebrew’ - 
literature with Hebrew. cinéma. But 
it stars Rita, which: brings 2.tremen- 
dously popular performer into ᾿ 
artistically serious project". ... 

The fund’s first grant under Shd- 
grir’s pragchary Ashe to Crossfire, : 
an Arab-Jewish love story currently -. 
being filmed in Tel Aviv. This led to. ~ 
a reporter froma religious newspa- “: 
per calling up Shagrir to complain 
‘promote, 


wall 


Arab-Jewish ‘relationships. 
“Ertold- bint that Was. absurd 


| counters Shagrir. ~“‘Crossfire_ is 


good script on a delicate subject. es 


ingredient in Carmel’s Hilulim, a 
young red wine, to be drunk only a 
few months after being produced. 
_ Tt was with such intent that’ 
bought a bottle of Carmel Petit Si- 

rah (NIS 6.90-at the supermarket) . "ὃ 


bel on the back did { notice that the’ 
producers had intended to do som 
thing far different with this wine, 
despite the fact that it had no vin- 
tage year on the bottle: si. 
The label informed me that this 
was ‘a superior type of ; 


casks. The use of oak gives the wire: 
a distinctive taste and aroma; which 
some connoisseurs have fikened 
Tam not sure whether it was they 
aging in oak or the-way the wine had. 


The Jerusalem: Hilton οτο 
distributes peluitel raters beets 
copies of The Jerusaien: Fos? 
to guests every day. 


tal 2:20.47 and Saleh, 


οί. Ὧν) - With a broad 
Smile ‘breiking across his bearded 
face. gentleman of Verona Gelindo 
- Bordin ran ‘two Africans into the 
pound. to win the Olympic mara- 


bd © Far Wits ὅτοκο the Drearte of Rec 
yan- Dougias .Wakiibura and: Ab- 
fa eras te need who, re 
τ of the gruelling 42.1 

Kilometres figured they bad the race 
Ea ‘te themselves. : 

« Bordin, who clocked ἃ relatively 
Slow 2hr 10min 32sec, xan a tactical- 
dy superb race in ideal weather to 
Break. the Africans’ domination of 
the men’s middle and long distance 
Faces of. the Seoul Games. Africans 
pes won everything from 800m 


μὲ ina finish reminiscent of Austra- 


Jant third place to pass them with 


= €ase and to win Italy’s first ever 
ς΄ ‘Olympic marathon gold medal. 


s Wakiihura took the silver in 
the race favour- 
ite, the bronze in 2:10.59. a 
: Bordin, a 29-year-old surveyor 
Verona, had mostly been over- 
| ἀροκεα ὁ in the class field which was 
seaming only world-record- bolder 
layneh Dinsamo, kept at home 
ξεν Ethiopia's boycott. 
But Bordin had won four ‘of his 


BB ht marathons, including 
Novia Ik the 1988 European title, as well as 


ae third in the world champion- 
ships in Rome last year. 

Saleh, the fastest man in the field 
with a 2.07.07 to his credit, ap- 
peared to have the race shot to 
‘pieces when he hotted up the pace 
‘just after the 35kim mark. One kilo- 
‘metre on'he looked over his shoul- 
-der to see only Wakiihuru, Bordin 
a the last of the Japanese, Ta- 


. Post Sports Staff and 

‘ The splendour and glamour of the 
amysterious Orient, folk dancers, 
boisterous athletes and Korean sym- 


. bols made the closing ceremony of 


the 16-day Olympic Games festival 


: ΠΕ of sport both an event and a happen- 
᾿ς dng that will never be forgotten by 


_ the participants, spectators and mil- 
” tions of viewers around the globe. 
through 


“ \bolize the lingering sorrow of 


parting. 

The 160 delegations which attend- 
‘ed the first full-scale East-West 
-Games in 12 years came into Olym~- 
‘pic Stadium, some dancing, others 
skipping along. Some wore monster 


~.-— masks. One was even dressed as Fa- 


ther Christmas. Athletes hitched 


"rides on each other’s shoulders, 


‘danced in joy and raced round the 
track in a living kaleidoscope of col- 
‘our. 
They waved and whooped at the 
‘70, 000 spectators packed into 
Seoul!’ 's Olympic stadium. 

The Canadians, whose ‘champion 
sprinter Ben Johnson was thrown 
out of the games for taking drugs, 


ΝΣ were first into the arena, setting the 


POWERING TO VICTORY - 


Gelindo Bordin passes Ahmed 
Saleh of Djibouti and moves into 
the lead in the Olympic mara- 
thon. (AFP) 


keyoki Nakayama, still there, 

And then there were only three, 
as, after 37cm, Nakayama, who had 
won two other marathons in Seoul, 
could no longer stay the pace. 

Less than a kilometre on it looked 
for all the world as though the Ital- 
ian had also gone as he tailed off by 
50 metres or more. But the gritty 
Bordin had other ideas. Four 

months of high altitude training near 
Turin and also in Sweden had not 
been in vain. Just as Saleh was open- 
ing up a 10-metre lead on Wakii- 
huru, Bordin made his move. 

With giant strides he moved up 
and past the Kenyan. “I knew he 
was strong,” said Wakiihuru after- 


tone for the giant party by bouncing 
athletes in a huge Canadian flag 
stretched across the track. 

The stadium was then pl 
into darkness, retieved sae 


10 meet only once a 


year, brought together by a bridge 
magpies, 


special effects of sound and light 
then turned the bridge into see 
bour, with boats sailing away into 
the darkness, another symbol ‘of 


parting. 5 

Bathed in a blue glow, singers, 
chanted traditional Korean songs 
and andulating dancers formed 
Olympic circles of unity in the 
darkness. 

Searchlights cut through the 

fireworks around 
the roof of the switchback stadium 
and athletes stood in awe when hun- 
dreds of Korean fan dancers whirled 
around them to the clash of 1,000 
cymbals. 

Then came a dance of hope and 
belief in the continuation of the 
Olympic tradition. A Barcelona 
dance troupe performed together 
with Seoul dance company. 

In a closing address, Juan Anto- 
pio Samaranch, President of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee, 


wards, ee looking back be- 
cause I knew be was using me as 2 


; ‘Then it was Saleh’s turn to glance 
back, and get the shock of his life to 
see the Italian breathing down his 
neck, 


Three times be looked back and 
each time Bordin was closer ~ flash- 
ing a big smile at the African to let 
him know he bad his measure. 

At 40.61 km.'Bordin went past 
Saleh like an express train, immedi- 
ately opening up a 50-metre gap. 

Saleh did not respond. The fa- 
yourite was a beaten man, allowing 
Wakiihuru as well to get past him 
before they reached the stadium. 

Saleh said later he had been trou- 
bled by too-tight shoes and believed 
he could have won. 

But on the flat Han River course 
that was supposed to suit the Afri- 
cans, there could be no arguments 
about who was best - the unherald- 
ed Bordin, who knelt to kiss the 
org after he trotted across the 


TT Ἢ said he had gone into the 
final Olympic event hoping only to 
equa! his third place in Rome. But, 
he went on, that when the chips 
were down, he felt so strong he de- 
cided to take the attack to the two 
Africans 


Nakayama finished fourth in 
2:11.05 followed by two Austra- 
lians, Steve Moneghetti and Charlie 


Spedding. 

Saleh, asked what had happened 
when he was overtaken by Bordin, 
said: “I didn’t give up but I couldn't 
accelerate because J bad problems 
with my shoes.” he did not say what 
was wrong with his shoes but he 
appeared to have heavily blistered 
feet. “I don’t underestimate my op- 
ponents, but I had trained well, and 
I thought I could win. Witbout these 
shoes I could have done.” 

Wakiihuru said the race had not 
been as fast as predicted because of 
the very hard concrete. 


Magnificence of the Orient 
enriches closing ceremony 


“said the Games had embodied the 
“global ideals of sports.’’ He 
thanked the organi and the Ko- 
reap people, and declared the 
Games of the 24th Olympiad closed. 

“I call upon the youth of ‘the 
world to assemble four years froma 


pow in Barcelona, Spain, to cele-,| 
brate with us in 1992 the Games of §. 


the 25th Olympiad,” he said. 
The Olympic flag was then hand- 
ed to Pasqual , the mayor 
of Barcelona, who "waved it 
jubilantly. < - 
The Olympic _. was extin- 
ed, Pride dia stadium in 
shed dar] 
rare ended witb a pro- 
cession of lanterns lighting the stadi- 
um floor as flashlights distributed to 
the audience twinkled from ἴδε 
stands. 
Nine-metre high baloons took to 
the air — they were Hodozi, the tiger 


Barcelona Games who was making 
his debut. The two baloons came 
together and linked hands in the 
sky. 


“See You In Barcelona,” flashed 
on the screen, and, after 16 days of 
competition, 237 separate sporting 
events, athletic success and failure, 
joy and controversy, the cartain 
came down on the most masgnifi- 
cent ceremony in the history of the 
Olympics. 


Boxing bribery alleged 


SEOUL (AP) — The Olympic box- 
tournament ended in an uproar, 


bampionshi dowed 
‘by a new ruckus evolving the U.S. 
and South Korea. 


+ U.S. head-coach Ken Adams said 


@ saw an unnamed Korean offer 


ἢ “who judged the 71- kg. "final in which | 


19-year-old Roy Jones lost a Po. 


τ ἘΔ ΞΣ decision τὸ South “Korean 


ark Si-hun. 


don’t-know whether he took it - 


Adams said. “Tm not say- 

borg he. took it. 
ῃ “Korean officials rejected the alle- 
ἢ, saying that what Adams saw 
{yas merely the presentation of com- 
memor tive key fey chains to the 


At the same time, Kim rejected 
the American coach’s allegations of 
irregularities in ‘the judging of Son- 
day’s 71-kilogram fight. 

“The decision ἃ is very, very fair” Kim 
said of the Jones bout. 
scandal. It cannot happen. cen cannot on 
derstand why foreigners have such preju- 
dice Korea.” 


However, Jones’ 3-2 loss in the light 
middleweight it division to South Korean 
Park Si-hun ip the 71-kg. final was bighly 


fones seemed in control as 
με scored at will with left books and right 
leads to the head. 
᾿ roe Puen”, 4 company that keeps 

and panches 

landed for NBC. meus. television net- 
work, credited Jones with pith landing 8 
sores ocrariostah prior 

The Hungarian and Soviet judges 
scored it 60-56 for Jones. Judges from 
Uruguay and Morocco each scored it 59- 
58 for Park. The judge from Uganda 
seored τε 57S but tabbed Park as the 


body. 
Andrew Maynard ontpointed Norma- 
gomed Shanavazov of the Soviet Union 
im the 81-kg. class to give the U.S. their 
third title, the most of any team. 


tants and audience were average 
Olympians: towers who didn’t make 


israeli gymmast ἐπ ἃ high-cut black 


swimsuit and a hot pink stretch top 
at first seemed a sure bet for the title 
of Miss Olympics despite having 
come 77th in her sport. 

“You have a very beautiful coun- 
try, so big and so much water,” she 
told the South Korean MC and 


US. end doubts 


SEOUL (AFP) -- The U.S. men’s 
volleyball feam won their second 
straight Olympic gold medal and τε- 
moved some nagging self-doubts. 

With the Eastern Bloc boycotting 
the Los Angeles Games four years 
ago, the Americans wondered 
whether they were the top team m 
the world. 

Coach Mary Dunphy stressed: 
“We've won major tournaments 
since 1983. It's not just winning the 
gold medal in 1984 and 1988. It’s 
winning year after year.” 

At the start of the match, ag πὸ 
it looked like the Soviets would 
the ones celebrating as they docs 
the first game 15-13. 

But the Americans swung the mo- 
mentum in their favour by winning 
the second game 15-10. 

The roof caved in on the Soviets then 
as the U.S. dominated the third game 15. 
4 and overcame a 5-1 Soviet lead in the 
final game to win 15-9. 

Soviet coach Gennadi Parchine 


“Not one of our players perscipared in 
the 1980 Οἱ in Moscow,” he said, 
“We the experience to 
beat the Americans.” 

Earlier, the Argentines won a five- 

game battle against South American 
Reighboors Bra for the bronze medal. 


nad -South Korean ju " 
“I want to stay here another 
month.” 

. But in a shocking upset, Revita! 


Miss Olympics went to Poland's 
Folga, who said through her a 
preter “Gosh, I'm so surprised, I 
patted participated i in such ἃ contest 

There were consolation prizes for 
all the contestants. 


NEW YORK (AP) - The Oakland 
Athletics completed their best sea- 
SOn 5 1931 with a 4-0 victory on 
Sunday over, the Milwaukee 
Brewers. 

The American League West divi- 
sion.champions finished the regular 
season with ἃ 104-58 record, as the 
AL East champion Boston Red Sox 
lost 6-5 to the Cleveland Indians and 
dropped to 89-73. 

The race for the AL pennant is 
scheduled to begin on Wednesday at 
Boston's Fenway Park. 

“We feel we have the most pow- 
erful team in baseball,” Oakland 
designated hitter Dave Parker said. 
“We have more speed. It's more of 
a case of them matching up with 
us,” 
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"NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Darryl Strawberry homered twice 
and reached the 100 RBI mark on 
Sunday as the New York Mets beat 
the St. Louis Cardinals 7-5, to end 
the National League's regular 
season. 

Now it is on to the lea; ant 
τος where the Mets fare t the Los 

eles Dodgers. 

“The first game is very impor- 
tant,” Mets first baseman Keith 
Hernandez said. 


Giants 1, Dodgers ὃ 
Don Robinson pitched a three-bitter 
and Matt Williams had three hits and 


singled in a ron. 
Robinson, 10-5, and retired the last 17 
batters and beat Los hes for the fret 


time since September 1" 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 
WoL Pet. GB 
aut OBES ς 
a 58 2 
St. Lows Ὁ wm 409 35 
Philadelphia es % .Ὁ2 15. 
“toy Aan WO PROM ος 
bem ‘Bm oe ou 
San Francisco 3 512 Wk 
Howston a 6 ἘΜ 
AQama 54. 106 318 3911 
- Clinched division ile 


's NL games - Moatreal 3, 
pha 1; New York 7, 3. lows Cnn 
Alttanta 0; Chicago 8, Pittsburgh 4: San Diego 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

ἜΝ East Division 

oo eB. - 
Detrou Sn say 
Toromio an ΕΝ 
New York 85 τὸ sma ite 
Clevelund m St 48) it 
Bahimore Sa 10? 165 κεῖ 


Chicago Bears’ McMahon takes all the credit 


NEW YORK “ag Jim McMahon 
and Dennis Geity provided the of- 
fensive thrust while Chicago's de- 
fense shut down Buffalo, handing 
the Bills a 24-3 loss on Sunday, their 


i 
i 
i 


cove 
second-quarter touchdown. Morris 
caught the ball on the Buffalo 41 and 
eluded three tacklers on his way to the 


27, 
Donald uike’s 44-yard field goal 
with 12 seconds left gave Tampa Bay a 
victory over Green Bay for the second 


time this season. The Buccaneers. 

also edged Green Bay β 10 aren pinta 

ago when Iewebuike kicked a 28-yard 

field goal with three seconds left. 
Eagles 32, Olfers 23 


Th of 38 panes for 289 tarde, 
while the Eagles’ defense held Houston's 
usually explosive offense to 206 yards — 
55 running and 156 Passing. Browns 23, 


Cleveland turned tee of Pittsburgh's 
five second-half turnovers into two Matt 
me Bab Bed goa and rookie Brian Wash- 
imgton’s 75-yard in return for a 
touchdown as te en rode a big- 
play defense to 


Broncos 12, 
sting four Held goals in Denver's vie 
kicking four goals in Denver's vic- 


and 
a fumble by San Diego punt returner 
Lionel James with 10:23 remaining. 


cepted Minnesota's Tommy Kramer {our 
times on Sunday as the Dolphins beat ihe 
Vikings. The defeat dropped the 
kings, 3-2. out of a Srstplace tie with 
Chicago in the NFC Ce! 
Chiefs 17, Gaur 7 

Steve DeBerg capped a sizzling 
fourth-quarter rally with ao 8-yard 
Emile Harry with 51 


eulati leading the 
Kansas City Chiefs to a 17-17 tie with the 
New York Jets. The game ended on a 
confusing note as the Jets, with time 
mnning out, snapped the ball and a flag 
was thrown. ἡ 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL - 


NEW YORK (AP) -- How the Associated Press 


c Ω Ἢ = Chicago 24, 
, Pittsburgh 9; Tampa 21. 
Green Bay 24; Philadelphia 32, με 
England 21, indianapolis 17: New York 
Giants 24, Washington 23: Seattle 31, Attanta 
20; Phoenix 41, Los Angeles Ὗς New 
York Jets 17, Kansas City 17, the: Cincinnati 
45, Los Angeles Raiders 21; Denver 12, San 
Diego 0; San Francisco 13; Misa 
24, Minnesota 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE EAST 
w 
ΝΥ. Gants ἃ Η Το τ fr 
Phocaix 3092 0 fm 19 ita 
Phiadelphis 3 3 5 amos 
Wahingosn 5 3. δ. 5 πὶ i 
CENTRAL 
Chicago 4 a 
Moen 3 2 δ ap we δ 
Tempa Bay 2 3 0 400 7 OLIN 
Detroit 14 0 «200 75 9, 
Grea ν ὃ δ OS wo 15 
WEST 
LA. Rens 310 2 45 fe 
San Francisco 4 1 0 δὴ 1% 104 
New Drlesms 3 1 0 .72 τὰ 
14 0 (ao on oo 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE EAST 
WLT Pt Pf Pe 
Buffalo “10 δῷ 7 ἃ 
ΝΥ Κα 3 8 700) WS δὶ 
Nevtoded 3 Σ 0 ἋΣ ΤΣ 
Ἰοδιααρος 1 4 Ὁ Ὁ 16 φΙ 
CENTRAL 
Cindomati 5.0 0 το 135 δῇ 
Cleveland. 30260 0 Te ΚΙ 
Houston 3. 2 00 13 112 
Pitsborgh 1.42 0 (0 τ [1 
WEST 
Seattle 320 60 % © 
Denver 23 0 Ὁ 100 7% 
LA.Raders 2 3 0 40 12] 145 
SmDigo 2 3 0 00 17 δ 
Kanes Cry 7 3 1 30 73 91 


Gandagnino of the U.S. 
67 τὸ win the $306,008 Sen Jose Classic. 


TENNIS — Michael Chang, the 16-year old 
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“ won't do any business when I'm on vacation”, 

That's a rule a lot of people make... but now when in 
Israel, it could be a rule worth ignoring. 
Bank Hapoalim offers visitors and tourists to Israel a 
VIP free foreign currency account that's tax-free and 
confidential. And in honor of Israel's 40th 
Anniversary, you'll ae a special medal struck for this 


occasion for openifig 
In addition, Bank Hapoalim offers access to 


a VIP account. | 


international Private Banking - including asset — 
management, foreign exchange, bonds, shares, 
precious metals and other investment opportunities. 
That's why it pays to take 8 5 minute break from 
your vacation and visit one of our Tourist Centers or 
Bank Hapoalim branches. 


Celebrate Israel's 40th Anniversary and do 
something that's good for you... and good for Bie: 
And get a medal for doing it. 


Tourist, Fi 


‘oreign Resident and Olim Centers 
Tel Aviv - 104 Hayarkon St. Tel: (03)243311 
Jerusalem - 16 King George St. Tel: (02)207628 
Haifa - 105 Hanassi Blvd. Tel: (04)353371 
Netanya - 11 Kikar Ha‘atzmaut Tel: (053)339741 


Head Office - 50 Rothschild Blvd. Tel Aviv (03)673333 


Mac. TA off to Philly 


Champions Maccabi Tel Aviv tip 
off the third round of the Na- 
tional League tonight when they vis- 
it Hapoel Haifa. 


ime five other third round meet- 


will be played tomorrow τ. 
bi’s game has been ma 


on Sunday against Εν 
iphia 76ers. Philadelphia and Tel 
Ἀν are twin cities. 


BANK HAPOALIM 


ECONOMIC & BUSINESS FEATURES 


Compromise in sight 
for C-o-L payment ᾿ 


By JEFF BLACK 
Post Labour Reporter’ 

The Histadrut is prepared to ac- 
cept a compromise solution over the 
date and size of the next cost-of- 
living allowance payment, as an in- 
terim stage in the negotiations with 
the private employers over the next 
C-o-L agreement. 

Histadrut officials said last aight 
they would agree to a one-time com- 
pensation payment for the months 
April to August 1988, if the private 
employers agreed to pay a suitable 
rate of compensation. During nego- 
tiations Friday between Trade 
Union Department deputy heads 
Ephraim Jiloni and Meir Gatt and 
represenatives of Coordinating Bu- 
reau of Economic Organizations, 
the latter offered the Histadrut 23% 
payment for this period. = 

This figure was rejected during 
consultations Sunday between Jiloni 
and Gatt and Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar. Gatt said 
last night the labour federation 
would demand a minimal payment 
of 4%. The negotiations with will 
continue today and tomorrow, and 
the Histadrut expects a successful 
conclusion this week. 


Under the last C-o-L agreement 
between the labour federation and 
the private employers, salaried em- 
ployees receive a 70 per cent com- 
pensation payment for every seven 
per cent cumulative rise in inflation. 
This works out for the period under 
discussion to an increment of 4.9%. 


Since the last C-o-L payment was 
paid, the cumulative inflation rate 
has reached 6.9%, which means that 
the next payment increment, under 
the terms of the agreement, is ex- 
pected next month after the publica- 
tion of September's consumer price 
index. The Histadrut has argued, 
that even though the agreement ex- 
pired in March, it is still in effect as 
no new agreement has been con- 
cluded to take its place. 


The private employers reject this 
claim, but in recent weeks have 
stepped up their attempts to reach a 
new agreement with the Histadrat 
before September's index. These 
negotiations have so far failed to 
bear fruit, so now both sides have 
agreed, in principle, to accept a one- 
time payment as a way of removing 
the pressure surrounding the negoti- 
ations for a long-term agreement. 


Shapira, and Yuval Gad 
threaten to close factories 


By JEFF BLACK 
Post Labour Reporter 
MK Avraham Shapira threatened 
Sunday to close down his two fac- 
tories in Or Akiva if the town's la- 
bour council continues to support 
the strikes at the two plants. 
Workers at the Carmel Carpets 
and Glenoit factories launched their 
actions at the end of last week, 
claiming that management has re- 
neged on their labour agreements: 
Shapira made his threat to Histadrut 
Trade Union Department officials, 
who told him they would look into 
the issue. 
Meanwhile, the Yuval Gad plant 
in Ashkelon might be shut down by 
management after a number of 


workers withdrew their agreement 
at the last minute to previously ne- 
gotiated compensation payments. 
The company, which makes prefab- 
ricated houses, thought it had an 
agreement with 61 workers over 
their dismissals or, in the case of 12 
of these employees, early retire- 
ment. But at the signing ceremony 
Friday, the workers announced they 
would not accept the terms offered. 
Further negotiations Sunday failed 
to breach the gap between the two 
sides. 

Shikun Ovdim, which recently 
purchased Yuval Gad from Koor, 
has insisted it will not take over the 
company until after these dismissais 
are carried out. 


Shippers to meet in Israel 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA - The European Shippers 
Council will hold its annual meeting 
in Israel next month. The council's 
40 members, representatives of 14 
European countries, were persuad- 
ed that it was “quite: safe" to come 
hére by 88 council's Israeli mem- 
bers. who issued an invitation “αἴ a 
recent meeting of the council's liner 

committee in The Hague. 

Only eight members of the com- 
mittee said they would not come, 
Arye Mehulal, director of the Israeli 
Shippers Council, told The Jerusa- 
lem Post. 

He said the guests would include 
representatives of some of Europe’s 
largest firms, such as ICI, Phillips, 


Unilever and Volvo, whose individ-. 


ual exports equal or surpass all of 
Israel's exports. The Shippers 


Councils represent importers and 
exporters and their relations with 
the shipping conferences. 

‘The first two days of the meeting 
will be held at Haifa’s Dan Carmel 
Hotel. Working sessions will be de- 
voted to discussions on the demand 
from 100 Eurepean shipping confer- 
ences' for ἃ “‘modest” increase of 
freight rates for 1989, and problems 
such as the fuel surcharge, which is 
το be reduced in line with declining 

6 committee will spend five ad- 
ditional days here, beginning at the 
Sonesta hotel in Taba (with alterna- 
tive arrangements at an Eilat hotel 
in case of difficulties following the 
recent arbitration ruling), and end- 
ing at the King David hotel in 
Jerusalem. 

The committee last held its annual 


meeting in Israel 10 years ago. 


UTURES AND 
COMMODITIES 
FOR SERIOUS INVESTORS 


AND TRADERS 


We offer a research, analysis and signal service which 
does make money. . 

Our success is built on experience, understanding, a 
vommitment to service, and, above all, simple hard work, and 
we cover all markets: currencies, interest rates, precious 


metals, softs and grains. 

We are happy to negotiate on commission, and to 
tailor make a service to your particular needs — from advice 
only to a totally managed account. 

Tf you feel the advice vou are currently receiving might 
he improved upon, please contact us in London; Telephone 
01-283 6766 or Fax 01-621 0683. We will demonstrate to you 
just how effective our appreach can be. 


[151 
PUSESTMENT SERVICES PNTERNATIONAL JIMITED 


fitness 


Plantgticn House, 4th Floor 8 Section, 5-8 Minong Lane. London EC3M 3DX. 
Telephone. 01-293 6766. Fas: 01-62! 0683. Telex 9812123 


Shetreet refuses to resign 


Leumi’s problems far from over 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 

The Bank Leumi crisis is not go- 
ing to be solved this week. and may 
in fact get considerably worse. Sev- 
eral new developments over the last 
few days seem to have put paid to 
the optimism of the Bank of Israel 
and Otsar Hityashvut Hayehudim, 
Leumi’s parent company, that the 
current board could be quickly hus- 
tled out of office this week and a 
new one installed. 

ΓΠῚ Outside director Shimon She- 
treet has rejected out of hand any 
possibility of his resigning, until he 
15 sure that the issue of the personal 
contracts to 25 senior executives will 
be given close and consistent atten- 
tion by the new board, with legal 
proceedings taken against those se- 
nior executives suspected of lining 
their own pockets at the bank's 
expense. 

Shetreet told The Jerusalem Post 
last night that he was “absolutely 
amazed” at the Bank of Israel's sug- 
gestion that the next board be re- 
Hteved of handling this issue by de- 
positing it in the courts. “As long as 
I don’t receive explanations from 
the Governor of the Bank of Israel 
and from OHH 4s to how the con- 
tracts issue is to be dealt with, I shall 
not resign because I would be be- 
traying my duty as an outside direc- 
tor by doing so,” he said. 


Oil prices remain weak at two-year lows 


LONDON (Reuter) — Weak petro- 
leam prices had a ripple effect in 
European financial markets yester- 
day, depressing oil shares and the 
price of gold bullion. 

The dollar also traded at new low- 
er levels. Japan's yen was firm, re- 
flecting the fact that cheap oil is 
good for the Japanese economy 
which relies on imported energy. 

Crude oil from Britain’s North 
Sea Brent field is a favoured indus- 
try pricing barometer. Depressed by 
supply and a spate of reports 
suggesting that output by the Opec 
cartel may run out of control, Brent 
traded yesterday around $12 a bar- 
rel for December loading. 

Crude prices are at the lowest for 
more than two years and down 
around $1.25 from a week ago. Ira- 
nian Oil Minister Gholamreza Aqa- 
zadeh accused four other Opec ex- 


{1 The delayed-action pone 
represented by the two reports Οἱ 
the Securities Authority on Bank 
Leumi, are also about to explode. 

Details of the first. which was sent 
to the attorney-general several 
weeks ago, which resulted in an or- 
der to the police to open an investi- 
gation, are beginning to leak out. It 
seems clear that there is strong evi- 
dence of criminal activity by several 
former Leumi employees, both con- 
cerning the authorization process of 
the personal contracts in 1985/86 
and τῇ other matters. 

The second report is due to be 
published very soon, and will appar- 
ently contain blistering criticism of 
both the Bank of Israel and the cur- 
tent Leumi board for their mishan- 
dling of the nal contract scan- 
dal during 1987/88. In effect, 
therefore, this report will confirm 
Shetreet's original complaints, and 
strengthen his band in the ongoing 
struggle within the board. 

O The removal of the current 
board of directors has run into diffi- 
calties. An absurd situation has now 
come about, as a result of successive 
interventions by OHH in the work- 
ings of the Leumi board. 

The most recent of these was at 
Sunday’s board meeting, when 
OHH council president Akiva 
Lewinsky and chairman David Stern 
appeared before the assembled di- 


porters at the weekend — Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait and the Unit- 


rectors — seven of whom announced 
their resignations last week, in line 
with the demand made of them by 
OHH two weeks ago. This time. 
however, the message from OHH 
was not “go", but “stop”. 

The seven bad said that they 
would quit with effect from today, 
but Lewinsky and Stern asked them 
to stay on until a new board is ap- 
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kov, may not be able to resign even 
if he wants to, since he is the repre- 
sentative of the independent farm- 
ers, and needs clearance from this 
group’s roof organization before 


making any definite move. aes 
O The remaining OHH-appoint- ἘΝ τὸ ἘῚ ἃ 
ed director who had not resigned Seaman as 


last week, Arye Shahar, did not do 
so on Sunday either. According to 
the OHH directive announced two 
weeks ago, and enshrined in letters 
sent to all the Leumi directors, any 
director who has not resigned by 
Wednesday’s OHH council meeting 
will be dismissed. 

However, it now appears that 
OHH wants the Leumi directors to 


ar 


siti 
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- τ Forwerd rates 
resign, but not to leave their posts — Pound sterfing 
at least until another board can be nar 
pat together. ἢ down flonn 
French frene, 
Japanese yen 
Canadian dollar 
ECU 
5. African rand 
Austrian achiding 
yesterday morning, down $2.50 on pa hy ll 
Friday afternoon. But in the after- Danish ‘one 
noon it picked up to close at $396. Share indices 
In currencies, the dollar was a Nikkei 2754853 -164.60 
shade easier just under 1.87 marks Sydney All Ordinaries ———-——1.41.8 ΔΥ͂ 
and around 133.75 yen. CAC (Parts) NA ΝᾺ 
If oil stays in the bargain base- || 2920's T 


ment, there is less chance that U.S. 
interest rates will need to go higher 
to pinch off inflation in the strong 
American economy. 

Relatively high U.S. interest 
rates, offering a good return on dol- 
lar assets, have been a reason for 
buying dollars lately. 

The pound sterling held steady 
around $1.6935 despite the impor- 
tance to Britain’s economy of North 
Sea oil exports. 

Dealers assumed that the British 
would raise interest rates to stop any 
sterling slide. 


‘TOKYO Share prices ended the day 
lower after spiralling downward fram 
an initial small rise in very thin, dull 
trade, brokers said. 

' They said there were no incentives to 
jure ΓΞ. 

“H's a quiet market from 
the Monday doldrums,” said. T 
Fukami, head of 
Lehman Hutton Asia Inc. 

The Nikkei Index fell 154.60 points, or 
0.56% to 27.546.53. It took a shamp 
223 Si-point downturn on Saturday. 

Falls led rises by eight to five on thin 
tumover of 650 million shares against 
550 million in Saturday‘s half-dey 


session. 

The first section index, or the Tokyo 
Stock Price Index - Topix — closed 
down 9.84 points at 2,125.78 after a 
15.74-point drop on Saturday. - 

Decliners were led by communica- 
tions, auto, securities house, electrical, 
retail, rubber, ges, pharmacautical and 
oil stocks. 

Advancers were led 


investors are wary of committing re- 
sources should the market close down 
wae aise τ ibuted yesterday’: 
rs attri 8 
fall to technical factors after some win- 
dow dressing lest week before financial 
institutional investors closed their 
books on September 30. 


MELBOURNE Australian stocks closed 
lower in fight, featureless trede as the 
broad market sagged in extremely low 
investor interest. 


The gold marker declined 14.8 points 
to 1,588.4, The All Industrials index 14.6 
to 2,551.5 and the All Resources 6.1 to 
785.2. National turnover was 25.72 mil- 
Gon shares worth A$Z7.14m. as falls 
more than doubled rises. 


HONGKONG Share prices weakened 
in very thin trade on a lack of fresh 
factors, brokers said. 


The Hang Seng Index closed 11.80 
Points down at 2,425.07 and the broad- 
er-based Hongkong Index finished 7.95 
lower at 1,598.65. Turmover was a very 
slow HK$297.45m. compared to Fri- 
day's HK$368.72. 


ities at Shearson 


Dealers mainty institutional 
trade of second line stocks with retail 
clients ‘sidelined. Overseas institutions 
‘were not active. 

The local market sentiment was af- 
fected by sentiment in overseas mar- 


“There was neither much buying or 
selling.” one dealer said. “People 
just waiting - for better times, | 


Apart from small gains in transports 
and utilities all market sectors recorded 


tered shares added 10 to 1,010. Certifi- 
Pa tt bathe eel eeorrl ae 
‘to 
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τ Tittie interest from 
foreign investors. At current turnover, 
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FOR 
ART. Visiting hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 3:30- 
8. Fri. closed. Sat. and holiday evés 10-7. 


UM. Remains of residential quarter, Hero- 

dian Jerusziem. Jewish Quarter, Old City, 9 

a.m. -- 8 p.m. 

Conducted Tours 

HADASSAH HOSPITAL, Ein Kerem, Cha- 
Windows 


Museums ξ 
Te. AVIV MUSEUM OF ART. EXHIBI- 


even small-scale transactions were 
A fay finer bond market, where 
prions aoe ΤΡ 20 to 30 ptonniy had ite 
on shares end dealers 


Price collapse is bound to follow. 

But deaiers seid yesterday declines 
on the back of the weaker oil price were 
possibly overdone and ssid they 
thought Opec would take strong action 
on production restraints to avert a col- 
lapse in the crude oil price. 


EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES 


derusalem: Kupst Hollm Clalit, Ro- 
mema, 523191; Balsam, Salah Eddin, 
272315; Shu‘afet, Shu‘sfat Road, 810108; 
Der Aldswa, Herod’s Gate, 282058. 


TIONS: Stormy Years, Phi raphs of 
Robert Capa<Moshe Gershuni, 13 etch- 
ings for poems by Bialik. COLLECTIONS: 
European Art, 16th-18th Centuries, from 
Mannerism, to the Pre-Raphaelites® Im- 
Pressionism and Post-impression- 
P 20th Century Ant~>lsraeli ArtGEdverd 
Munch. HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVIL- 
FON closed. VISITING HOURS {Museum 
and Pavilion): Sun-Thur. 10 a.m.- ὃ p.m. 
Fri. 10. a.m.- 2 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m; 7-10 
p.m. 

Conducted Tours 


AMIT {formerty American Mizra- 
chi Women). For a free conducted tour of 
our institutions, cali Tel Aviv 220187, 
233154; Jerusalem 

WIZO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 388377. 


223390; Holim i 
Ye : Kupat Maccabi, 26 Ben 


Re’anand-Kfer Sava: Samuelov, 29 Bar 
flan, Ra’anana. ἧ 
Netanya: No detzils available. 


tet Modern, Testa rman Si 


Haifa: Kiryet Eth 
ΕΝ Eliezer, 6 Kikar Mayerhoff, 


ORT. To visit our technological! High 3 

Schools, call Jorussiom 633141; Tol Av | Sewaaem: Bir Hollm finterne!, ob- 

396171, 233231, 240529; Netanya 23744, orthopedics, pediauian oom {surgery, 
Hadaeszh Ein Kerem { amit 


NA'AMAT (P.W.}. Visit our projects. Tel” 
244878. 


A J emergen- 
Aviv, 210791; Jerusalem, or cles [emergency room, 4-10 p.m.jj. 


TOURISTS/VISITORS 
(and Clinics), Medicis! Butiding, 8 | Tel Aviv: Rokah (pedianics, internal, 
a.m. p.m. δὲ 03-221226, 228812, 243633, | surgery). 
HAIFA PO q 
Fs pe " 
WHAT'S ON EN HAIFA, dial 04-840840 LICE. 100. 
ee 
_ HAIFA 26 Shabbtai Lavy St. Ξε. 00 : 
- eee OGIRTONGS ARGENT RT ref ΚΜ, 100 ἔα moet atta of the 


102 


FIRE 

in emergencies dial 102. Othérwisa, 
dial number of your tocal station as given 
in the front of the phone directory. 


NOLOGY: Ancient Textiles of Peru, ” 

BCE = 1500 CE. Open: Sun. — Sat, 10-1. 
Mon. — Thur., and , also 6.8. Tickst also 
admits to the National Maritime, Prehistory 
and Japanese Museums. 


Tel_Aviv: Dizengoff, 132 Dizengoff, . 


τ Giency, was down 2. CaS . 782 39 + 
while Other shares also lost grou Di iene στ τ" ἈΦΉΤΩΘ + gs Seth 
DJ Udis 18166 + 0.12 | 15% +” 
BB SOCKS anne - 049 12% -M 
NYSE Comp ---.-ὄ-....--. 15318 - 0.38 a h 
NYSE Inds ..---- 184.10 - O45 88 -¥% 
ee Ae ae 
AMEX INDEX .--------. 300.02 - 16] 18% - 80 
ἡ NASD inds SERA - 445 39 +h 
fast week are either suspended or ne- 
fected now, trading is back to Statistics 
Siieter enone doaier said. ᾿ NYSE = Volume. 129,918,500 NASDAQ Volume 135,437,800 (30 Sept 
The S0-share Bourse Indicator fell ae ον -- a ee ea a 
0.19% in late trade after opening 0.21% besa 
δ ΜΝ view ἐἰαμλλοθρ booting Blue ον iped of their eastier tosses, but prices remained ty softer. 
ri PERSO some general 80! 
wean ty εἰ τον leading French Traders said the decline wes partly technical, with the market coming off Grong gain last 
rou; ‘Thursday. Firmer bond prices lent some 
groups. ‘The Dow fell 14 to 2099. Decliners led gainers by sbout three to one. 
LONDON Shares were trading close to 
their fows on betel pyre 
business, respon toa ible-fig- 
ure fall on Wall Street. Fresh decfines in Israeli Stocks Traded in New York 
the crude oil price triggered the earlier NYSE/Amex 
retreat here, dealers said. : Last Prev. High Low Vol 
Enterprise wes down 38p to 644 and close ('00s) 
Lasmo off 24p to 564. Dealers said the pea = Me - a 
shares were reacting to weekend pres Frit fled iw 1 -. x = 
speculation that the auction of Lasmo’s Carme! Cont by μὴ 1% % 10 
25% stake in Enterprise could be de- Eiscint γε τω ie τε 3 
layed and that the auction price could Εἰ Lavud avs 4% 4% 4% 35 
be nearer 500p per share than the antic- Laser Inds 358 ΕἸ 33. 38. 28 
ee ee Over-the-Counter 
to 1802.6 at Η κεἰ Β΄ = Ask 
Crude oil prices saw Brent crude for Asnpal - - - IDB Bank Lat Bia bacon 
October delivery down to $11.75 a bar- Aryt = τ ™ aS. sue 5 wi6 5M 
rel. compared to Friday's European Bank Leumi - 7 - (nterphar - = = 
close of $12.10. Been Gen. = 3: 9, Optrotech ey Me me 
The latest Middle East Economic Sur- Bae “Ane # Rule 4186 Oshap - % δὰ 
vey said Opec’s price committee thinks ECI Tel. = τ, Se bral =m (ie me 
the group‘s output pact is virtually de- Eron - 3118 Me Taro Vit - ae ee 
funct and that if no action is taken by Fibronics 3. 25. 3% Tevapharm δ ἐμ 
members to halt over-production a Galagraph - Me ΠῚ 
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FIRST AID 101 


é 7 
In emergencies diat 101 in most parts of 
the country. In addition: 


Ashdod 551333 Jerusatem "523133 
Ashketon 73333 Wron 3440442 

Bat Yam °S51111 Kiryat Shmona "944334 
Beersheba 74767 Nahariya °623333 
Carmiat "988555 23333 
Dan Region *781111 Petah "e231 
Eilag 72533 Rehovot °451333 
Hadera "322333 Rishon LaZion 
Haifa "512233 Safad 920333 
Hatzor 836323 Tel Aviv *5400111 
Holon "803133 ‘Tiberioa *790111 


*: Mobile intensive Care Unit (MICU) 86*- 
vice in the ares, around thé clock. 


Eran — Ald, Tel. Jeru- 


salem 227171, Tel Aviv 5461111 (children! τ 


youth 03-261 113), Haifa 672222, Bsershe- 
ba 418111, Netanya 335316, Canmiel 
988410, Kfer Seva 9VS550 oe 


Rape Crisis Contre (24 hours). for hep 
call Tel Aviv — 234819; Jerusalem — 


245554; Haifa 660111: end Eilat 3197. 
‘The National Polzon Control Ceatrs 
at Rambam Hospital, phone 04-620205: 


for emergency calls, 24 hours ἃ day, for. 


information in case of potsaning. 
432500 Sunday-Thursday. 8 

Sm. to 8p.m., Friday 8am to 3pm. 

FLIGHTS 

24 — Hours Flight Information Ser 

‘Wicee: Cail 03-9712484 (multi-line, 
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> Post Sports Statt 
“Pity Barcelona. . - Δ ἢ 


ἢ taken that the XXVth Olympiad in 
1992 will sdrpass the XXFVth in 
Seoul in splendour .and joy. ‘The 


Ὁ but Bartelona has ani awesome task 
| on its hands if it is going to keep its 
promise. The 1988 Games, the larg- 


ἡ practice, were undeniably the best 
‘+ Games of the modem era. It is diff 
cult to imagine how their successor 
in Spain four years hence can possi- 
bly organise better Games or pro- 
vide more enjoyment for millions. 
But the joy was not undiluted. 
“From hero to zero in 9.79 seconds” 
read a sign in the Canadian team's 
quarters after Ben Johnson was dra- 
matically from the Games. 
The Seoul es will be remem- 
, bered for the most ignominious 
chapter in‘ Olympic history, that 
; Nearly earned them the opprobrious 
* epithet, “The Drug Games”.. - 
Still, even the exposure of John- 
j Som served as ἃ watershed in the 
Olympic movement. It had long 
been suspected that some top ath- 
Jetes were using 
hancing drugs like anabolic steroids, 
* and diuretics to mask their pres- 
ἢ ence. It is thanks to the Johnson 
» affair that the issue has come to a 
head. The way the International 
ἢ Olympic itteé grappled. un- 
nervingly with the problem posed by 
ε the great Canadian sprinter indi- 
. cafes that their declared imteation 
: before the Gamies to bring offendezs 
to. book was genuine. Their readi- 
ness to risk a scandal of such propor- 
ἣν tions saved, not only the Games, but. 
. the future of sport, : 
- The Korean organizers can take 
pride, and deserve unmitigated 
plaudits, for their organization, for 
the joyous but splendid ambience 


cil 


The lovely Catalan city has ander= 


“= Olympics thrives on competition,” 


rformance-en-. 


ympics1988. - 


they created, as well as for the mag- 
nificient facilities, which made it 
possible to saridwich great sporting 
events between the enchanting 
Opening aod closing ceremonies. 
We shall all go on chanting that 
delightful, unabashedly sentimental 
song, “Hand in Hand” for months 


to come. The sight of Daniela Sili- - 


vas’ face ‘producing gradually the 
most innocent of innocent smiles, 
while the song signing off the early 
morning and nightly TV relays re- 
main handsomely etched into the 
collective memory. 

Tennis gold winner Miloslav Me- 
cir — emerging briefly from the ranks 
of the normally super-professional 
tennis players, who appear to ago- 
nize so much over earning their hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and 
improving their ATP rankings that 
they hardly enjoy playing tennis so 
superbly -— observed sagaciously: 
“Its a great way to forget about 
playing for money and to play in the 
spirit of the Olympics”. The idea in 
the Seoul hymn of “Break down the 
barriers between us all the time” 
may not be so trite after all. 

We have come back from Seoul to 
ἃ humdrum world with a host of 
golden memories. * 

Antone those that will be Jongest 
remembered, perhaps, are:- ; 
Ἃ The way the lions of Kenya 
stripped the distance running evenits 
to the bone, with displays that were 
as awesome gs they were refreshing. 
In the past decade, the track events 
have become so sophisticated that 
the naturalness and rémanticism in- 
troduced by the free-running Ke- 
ayans was like a breath of fresh air. 
Tn only two of the men’s events from 

upwards to the Marathon did 
te have to settle for silver instead 
οἱ 


‘% The emergence of America’s 


women track and field specialists as 
a force capable of surpassing even 
the mighty East Europeans, in 


gold-winning 22..24m in the woinen’s shot: put. 
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(ἢ DISSATISFIED - Tim’ 
.DONE -- Carl Lewis congratu- 
-LECTOR -- Kristin Otte. 


Mayotte; (above) WELL 
lates Joe Deloach; (τ) COL. 


whose shade they have been labour-”” * Matt Biondi, who could not quite 


ing since the beginining of the sev- 
enties. The sisters-in-law Joyner 
were at the forefront, but Louise 
Ritter taking the lijgh jump also 
made a great mark. 


Final Olympic medats tabie 
Β Tow 
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%& The wonders of that small Carib- 
bean island Jamaica in producing so 
many fantastic runners, even if some 
of them competed under the flags of 
newly adopted lands. 
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(top) THAT’S MY BALL 

- US.’s Victoria Bullet 

(No. 10) grapples with Yu- 

goslavia’s Polona Dornik . 
(Ὁ and Sladjana Golin for 

the ball in the Basketball 

final the U.S. won; (below) 

SURPRISE -- American 

Louise Ritter wins the gold 

medal in the high jump. 


emulate Mark. Spitz’s seven golds, 
although he got the quite. respect- 
able haul of five golds, one silver 
and one bronze; Kristin Otto, who 
went one better than Biondi in win- 
ning six golds as “queen of the 
pool"; the bravery of Greg Louganis 
in diving to two golds with stitches in 
his head; the Russian gyamast and 
World Champion Dimitri Bilozer- 
chev, who won events although sur- 
geons had threatened to amputate a 
leg injured in a car crash only two 
years ago; the Turkish, formerly 
Bulgarian weightlifter, Naim Suley- 
manoglu. worth his weight in gold to 
Turkey for lifting 24 times his own 
weight; German cyclist Christa Lud- 
ing, who made history when she 
added the women’s sprint silver to a 
medal already gained in Calgary asa 
speedskater in the Winter Olym- 
pics; Carl Lewis winning two gold 
medals and a silver, although he 
could aot emulate his Los Angeles 
achievement of four golds; Viadimir 
Sainikov providing the most nostal- 
gic moment of the Games when he 
won the 1,500m freestyle swimming 
event at the ripe old age of 28, eight 
years after winning two golds in 

His achievement, and that of Lou- 
ganis, also a gold medal’ winner at 
the hoary old age of 28, were be- 
yond the reach of a batch of other 
“ancient” track and field and swim- 
ming stars, who arrived’ in. Seoul 
with wonderful credentials, but 
were hombled by brash youngsters. 
Ed Moses, Daley Thompson, Said 
Aouita, Steve Cram and Michael 
Gross all had to abdicate from the 
thrones they had adomed so long 
and so impressively. 

The end of the senseless boycotts 
of the last two Olympics Seoul pro- 
vided the first setting in 12 years for 
an almost total turnout -- only the 
north Koreans and their sympath- 
isers in Havana and Addis Ababa 


(above) PERFECT CURVE - 
gymuastics. 


. performs in the rhythmic 


edd er 


‘WHAT WENT WRONG? -- 


(above) JUBILATION — Ke- 
nya’s Julins Kariuki wins the 
steeplechase. (right) SO SAD -- 
FMorence Griffith Joyner weeps. 
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Poor Barcelona is in for a tough time 


stayed away — and for a battle be- 
tween the superpowers of sport. 
Achieving this turnout, IOC Presi- 
dent Juan Antonio Samaranch 
emerged as one of the greatest dip- 
lomats of the modern era. 

The West could not match the 
terrific strength in depth of the East- 
em bloc in every type of sport. both 
individual and team. The Soviets en- 
tered into every type of sport except 
women’s hockey, and did well in 
almost all of them. When they were 
not gathering gold medals, the East 
bloc sportsmen and sportswomen 
were among the silver and bronze 


medallists. Clearly, Western sport- 


ing administrators. coaches and per- 
formers have to do some hard think- 
ing before 1992, if we are oot to see 
a medal table as lop-sided as the 
table for 1988 was. 


A Moscow Institute had predicted 
48 Soviet golds. They finished with 
55, well ahead of the splendidly 
oiled East German medal machine. 
The eclipse of West Germany as an 
Olympic giant was as sad as it was 
‘unexpected. 


On the low rungs of the medal 
table the victory of Surinam’s An- 
thony Nesty in the 100m butterfly 
speaks volumes for the way in which 
small nations can steal the Olympic 
limelight. 

The Third World future in the 
Olympics is bright. despite the real- 
ization that they depend on econom- 
ic and social progress as well as on 
natural sporting ability. 

As we settle down glumly to an 
end to our morning. noon and night 
TV thrills, we can console ourselves 
with the reflection that. for 16 days, 
we were, if not hand in hand, at least 
armchair to armchair, at one with 
three billion viewers, of every race. 
creed and nation around the globe. 
in sharing a vision of a world which 
could be made into a better place in 
which to live. 


Ktaly’s Giulia Staccioli 


oh in 8 scissors hold by Turkey’s Asian Seyhanl. 
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Israel and the Olympics 


ISRAEL HAD AN eventful Olympics, Still, it is a great pity that the 
Israeli participation in the Games that made headlines, both here and 
abroad, was related more to questions of discipline and less to matters 
of sporting prowess. : 

There was first the condemnation by the leaders of the Israeli 
mission of two yachtsmen who defied the order not to participate on 
Yom Kippur. and tried some device to evade it, 

Then came the savage sentence imposed on Israeli boxing for an 
tsraeli team’s participation in a tour of South Africa, a ban which 
virtually kills the sport here for five years. Again, Israelis thought that 
they could fool the world with some slick formula. 

It is high time that we learned the truth of Abraham Lincoln's 
dictum ~ you can't fool all the people all the time. 

Generally, these Olympics were noteworthy because most coun- 
tries have learned the folly of boycotts. The Africans boycotted 
Montreal in 1976, the Western bloc boycotted Moscow in 1980, and 
the Eastern bloc boycotted Los Angeles in 1984. The boycotting 
countries found that nobody noticed their absence, except their own 
deprived sportsmen and sportswomen. But one boycott does work -- 
the boycott, stringent to the point of irrationality, against ties with 
South Africa. 

Israeli sportsmen and administrators, it is hoped, learned this 
lesson at last from the boxing fiasco. 

But these Olympics were notewortby for us, not only because of 
setbacks in the boardroom, but because of achievements on the water 
and in the gymnasium. Two of our yachtsmen, Yoel Sela and Eldad 
Amir, came fourth in the Flying Dutchman event, and would almost 
certainly have won a bronze medal -- Israel's first ever — if they had 
not been barred from sailing on Yom Kippur. 

Boxer Yaacov Shmuel won two bouts and fought intelligently and 
bravely in the third. Gymnast Revital Sharon did a whole lot better 
than expected. 


There were some disappointments, notably swimmer Eyal Stigman 
and the tennis players, who below their best. 

On the whole, however, the team did better than expected, and 
fully justified the Israel Olympic Committee’s policy of imposing 
stringent selection criteria. 

Coming home without a medal is no disgrace, although we maj 
expect the usual outcries for somebody's head to roll that are typi 
of this country, when victories do not come easy, and which are of no, 
help whatsoever in improving standards. 

t us consider the medals table. y 

Of the 160 nations that participated in the Olympics, only 52 won 
any medals at all, and, of these, seven got single bronze medals. 

It may be galling to Israeli pride to be oufstripped by the Virgi 
Islands, but, at least, in our medal-less state, we are together with 
great majority of nations. 


INSTEAD OF HEAD-HUNTING, we should try to learn the lessons 
from the Games. What is clear is that the days of amateurism -- not in 
the sense of non-payment for playing sport, but in the sense of a 
dilettantish approach to it, what in slang Hebrew is called a “‘parti- 
sani“ attitude — are over. 

The difference between success and failure is professionalism — 
again, not just in the sense of payment, but in the sense of complete 
application, dedication and the use of modern methods of training. 
We live in an era of specialist training methods, training facilities, 
Sports medicine, sports psychology. 

The dilettantish, non-professional approach applies to all our 
sport, not only to those which are part of the Olympics -- indeed, some 
say it applies throughout our national life. Footballers and basketball 
players, getting salaries like those of bank directors, have no scruples 
about not giving of their best, when for some reason, the mood seizes 
them to be lackadaisical or indifferent. The lesson of these Olympics 
for Israeli sport is that we must change our attitudes. 


Doping is death 


AT THE OPENING session of the Israel Olympic Committee in 
Seoul, before the Games began, Juan Antonio Samaranch, the 
president, said, correctly, ‘“Doping is death". 

‘The medical profession is perhaps to blame for not making it clear 
to the world, as well as to sportsmen, that the anabolic steroids and 
other drugs on the IOC prohibited list are not just mild mendicaments 
like aspirin. They are extremely potent drugs that are only used by 
doctors with preat care in the treatment of grave illnesses, which are 
so serious that the use of powerful drugs 15 warranted, despite the 
contra-indications. .. 

The widespread belief that the warning against these muscle- 
building drugs is similar to the warning against smoking is completely 
erroneous. 

It is hard to convince a young person in his twenties that he must 
give up smoking because he will probably die an agonising death from 
lung cancer in 20 or 30 years time — his reaction often is that by that 
time he may be dead anyway, killed in war or in a traffic accident. 

This kind of stupid thinking no doubt inspires the attitude that Ben 
Johnson should be allowed to do what he likes to his own body, in the 
pursuit of fame and fortune. 

People say that they can understand why he took the drugs if they 
brought him an income of $10m. ᾿ 

But can society, let alone the sporting authorities, condone a man 
taking poison just because somebody is paying him to do so? 

_ The other excuse proferred for Jobnson is that he was unlucky to be 
found out, that it is common knowledge that everybody is taking 
drugs, so why pick on him. 


WHAT DID emerge from the Olympics is that this belief is erroneous 
- from the 8,000 athletes who participated in the Games, only ten 
were found to have taken drugs — most of them weightlifters, who are 
helped by steroids more than other athletes — despite the stringent 
testing introduced this year. Ἄ : ᾿ 

Apart from the question of the ban against drugs protecting the 
athletes against doing harm to themselves, there is also the matter of 
fairness and sportsmanship. ma i 

The whole aim of the Olympics, as was spelled out by the founder 
of the modern movement, Baron Pierre de Coubertin in 1896, was to 
bring together the athletes of all countries to determine, in fair and 
friendly competition, irrespective of politics, race, religion, wealth 
and social status, who were the finest performers in the world in 
various events. Nobody ever contemplated, or desired, a competition 
between a gang of chemical freaks. 

That is what the drugs create -- freaks. Some people say that Ben 
Johnson js still the fastest man in the world. This is nonsense: it is 
manifest that he would pot have beaten Carl Lewis at Seoul without 
the aid of drugs. Nevertheless, there is an upsurge of sympathy for 
Ben, because he climbed so close to the stars, and fell so low. He is a 
tragic figure, but not a heroic one. : 

One aspect of the Johnson case that inspired resentment and 
exasperation among the public was the delay between the race and 
the revelation of how Johnson won, ; 

This was caused by the néed to check and counter-check, but it 
would certainly make life easier if the medical scientists‘could speed 
up their tests. . 

Against this background, lovers of sports everywhere will welcome 
the joint decision of the American and Russian sporting authorities to 
allocate substantial budgets to research on doping, so as to produce 
ever more sophisticated and speedy checks. 
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First rains in Haifa 

Heavy rain fell in Haifa last 
night causing scores of traffic 
accidents on the slippery 
streets of the hillside city. No 
serious injuries, however, were 
reported in those accidents. 
Light rain fell on Sunday night 
in Haifa and Beersheba. These 
were the first rains of the sea- 
son — the yoreh. The weather- 
man predicted sporadic rain in 
the north and centre of the 
country for today. 


U.S.-Egypt arms talks 


CAIRO - A senior U.S. dele- 
gation yesterday discussed clos- 
er 
duction with Egyp 
Minister Abdel Ἐ alin Abu 

Ghazala, ministry sources said. 
They did not specify what type 
of arms would be developed or 
co-produced. However, the 
semi official Al-Ahram quotes 
Abu Ghazala in this morning’s 
edition as saying that Egypt has 
produced a drone airplane and 
is preparing for its mass pro- 
duction, and that research had 
been conducted with the U.S. 
on producing hand-carried 
anti-tank guided missiles. “We 
have also started to implement 
the first phase for the local pro- 
duction of parts of the M-1A1, 
America’s main battle tank,” 
he said. 


Rabin praises cn 


Defence Minister Rabin has 
sent a cable of congratulations 
to the UN Secretary-General 
on the occasion of the award of 
the Nobel Peace Prize to the 
UN's peace-keeping forces. 
“We know how important the 
UN forces’ activities are in 
Safeguarding peace,” Rabin 
said. tim 


Cocaine smuggling 

The trial of an American 
businessman and a Brazilian 
night club La Sat dad on 


charges of the 


opened in the Tel Aviv District 
Court on Sunday. The court 
banned publication of their 
names when were appre- 
hended at Ben-Gurion Airport 
on August ὅν ἐροηυσο ie 
shit 

names of ‘Alex’ Soyanctf of 

Brooklyn and of Maria di So- 
coro Lopez of Sao Paulo. {πὶ 
Nazareth attack 


Police on investigating a | 
* comy a Beit Shean man 

that he ras his wife were at- 
tacked by an Arab in Nazareth 
this weekend. David Maloul 


a “dirty Jew", shouted “Death 
to the Jews”, and strock him 
and his wife through the open 
windows of their car before 
they managed to drive off and 
raise the alarm. = David Rudge 


Demolition resisted 


Two men were arrested in 
Kafr Kassem on Sunday after 
they allegedly tried to run 
down two senior police officers 
as officials began to demolish 
illegally built structures. The 
officials destroyed one unfin- 
ished house without resistance. 
But when they approached the 
second structure to be demol- 
ished - an old bus turned into 
ἃ restaurant -- ἃ car reportedly 
driven by the restaurant's two 
owners suddenly appeared and 
narrowly missed the two offi- 
cers. Michael Rotem 


Crane strikes cable 


A worker was killed on 
morning near Petah Tikva 
when a crane he was operating 
touched a 20,000-volt electric- 
ity cable. Kamel Ben Ahmed, ᾿ 
32, from Kafr Kassem was 
working on a lorry-mounted 
crane at a cement factory in 
Migdal Zedek when the acci- 
dent occurred. Police are inves- 
tigating. Michael Rotem 


‘Arabs need deterrent” 


ABU DHABI - Ahmed Nabil 
Tbrahim, an Egyptian general, 

yesterday urged Arab states to 
cooperate in building a nuclear 
deterrent, telling the United 
Arab Emirates newspaper ai- 
dttihod that “Israel certainly 
Possesses nuclear weapons 
and. since it remains the Arab's 

arch enemy in the foreseeable 
futere, we have no choice but 
to obtain a nuclear deterrent.” 
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* Lubrani met with Lebanese army 


Abandoned baby 
found in J‘lem 
garbage bin 


By ANDY COURT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The sanitation man heard a strange sound coming from a garbage 
container in Jerusalem’s Kiryat Hayovel neighbourhood on Sunday 


It sounded like an infant crying. And it was. 

‘There in the trash bin at the junction of Guatamala and Upper Volta 
streets was a 3.5-kilo baby girl. “She was naked and dirty,” said Tova 
Cohen, a neighbour who was called by the sanitation man. “The umbili- 
cal cord was still attached to her.” 

The baby was sent to Hadassah Hospital, Ein Kerem, and the police 
went from house to house in the neighbourhood looking for the mother. 

Eventually they found her — an unmarried girl, age 19, from a troubled 
family. For a long time she had not known she was pregnamt, police said. 
Then she sought to hide the fact from her family. 


Te police believe that she spose ofthe baby because she wa fad : 


that her secret would be discovered. 

Police have not yet decided whether to press charges, said the Jerusa- 
lem police spokesman. Though the mother is 19, the police youth 
division handjed her interrogation. 

Judy Siegel adds: Doctors at Hadassah-Ein Kerem examined the infant 
and found her to be in good condition. She was given antibiotics as ἃ 
preventive measure and her condition is being watched closely. A 
a spokesman described the baby girl as a “beautiful, normal 

by” 


Lubrani denies media 
reports he was in Beirut 


By DAVID RUDGE The SLA shelling was apparently 
Jerusalem Popst Reporter in retaliation for a roadside bomb- 
The t's coordinator of attack on an SLA patrol near Kan- 


tara inside the zone earlier in the 
da 

tia troops believed that the per- 
petrators had come from Kabrika, 
some three kilometres from the 
scene of the blast. 


A Unifil officer who asked not to 
be named said: “We do not like the 
idea of the SLA firing indiscrimi- 
nately into population centres. Such 
behaviour leads to reprisals in kind 
and escalates into a cycle of violence 
that nobody needs, causing unnece- 
sary casualties.” 

In another incident, two terrorists 
were found dead on Sunday morm- 
ing in the eastern sector of the secu- 
rity zone north of Ishiyeh. 

‘They bad apparently been prepar- 
ing an explosive device when it deto- 
nated prematurely, killing them ἣν 
the spot. The device was 
intended for use against 
SLA targets inside the ind 


KREMLIN 
(Contkmed from Page One) bachev’s reshuffle of portfolios, in 
wing, Anatoly Lukyanov and Alex- ee 


κάτ Eo Cicwod aa'an be had “won the berils with Liga 
active supporter of Gorbachev, ἃς | chev” which started with the Yeltsin 
he had carried out an tic το. affair in October 1987. 
iene le ee ei Yel wie ote ws Mex 
ai January slow pace of reform and Holding Li- 


1956: gachev and Chebrikov responsible. 

But observers noted that Gorba- ΠΗ and Ligachey have contin- 

Ukrainian —_ ued to feud in a dramatic illustration 

leader Vladimir Shcherbitsky, 70, of the ideological split between con- 

who has been a full member for 16 servatives and reformists which has 
years and has a strong local power 


still not been resolved. 
base. Former Gospian (State Plan- The diplomats said that “there is 
ning Committee) chief Nikolai Taly- no clear number two” in the Krem- 
zin managed to hold onto bis Polit- tin after Friday’s changes, whereas 
buro seat as a candidate member. 


: ε Ligachev had clearly held that posi- 
Western diplomats said that Gor- tion until now. 


HOSTAGE 


(Continsed from Page One) the release of 400 Arabs held in 
Steen, of Boston, and Robert Pol- Israeli jails. 
hill, 53, of New York-smiled atthe | After Singh's release there are 
Indian as if bidding him farewell, now 17 westerners missing in Leba- 
‘The four men’s wives were tensely 02, nine ‘of whom are Americans. 
waiting for news at Mrs. Badr Hopes for the release of three 
Tumer's apartment on the campus British hostages in Lebanon were 
of Beirut University College, where taised at the weekend when Britain 
all four hostages taught and were and Iran agreed to resume full diplo- 
taken hostage in January 1987. matic relations. 


Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of __TH€ four educators were kid 
Ascites said the release was de- pole at the BU BUC chapos ae 
to stimulate 
the intiada. PPO fr “The longest held hostage is Terry 
Anderson, chief Middle East corre- 
The release followed three ITLP spondent for the Associated Press, 
statements last month demanding 


grabbed on March 16, 1985. 
positive action on its demands for Three other Britons, an Irishman, 
‘Washington to recognize Palestinian and an Italian are among the other 
tights. It has in the past demanded ) 


ie | government c 
activities in Lebanon, Uri Lubrani, 
visited Beirut at the end of last 
week, according to the Lebanese 


The paper and the Damascus- 
based Al-Ba’ath both reported that 


commander and acting president 
Michel Aoun. No details of the pur- 
ported visit were given. But reached 
at his home in Tel Aviv last night, 
Lubrani dismissed the reports as be- 
ing “absolutely nonesense." 

In South Lebanon yesterday, an 
Trish Unifil soldier and four civil- 
ians, one of them a child, were re- 
portediy wounded when South Leb- 
anese, Army troops fired tank, 
mortar and machinegun fire into the 
village of Kabrika north of the secu- 
rity zone. 

Unifil sources said the Irish sol- 
dier was hit in the hand. He was 
treated and later returned to his 
unit. 


hostages. (AP, AFP 


BREAD-BOMBS 


{Continued from Page One) dent at the Ateret Cohanim Yeshiva 
She'then told her two Arab workers . i the Moslem Quarter, was slightly - 
to warm , and she called iajured in the head by a bottle 
the police. thrown from a roof. Bar-Or was hit 

hast κε we: tidard τῆς police 8: the intersection of the Via Dolor- 
sirens, it exploded,” she said’ “Tm 958 and Khan ¢-Zeit in the Moslem 


just wer that Γπὶ still standing - 
here, μ Neither the police vor Palestinian 
sources reported any serious distur- 


In response to Sunday's bomb- 
ings, MK Elazar Granot (Mapam) 
issued a statement saying that “who- 
éver placed explosives in those 
loaves will uever sit at the negotia- 
tion table. Until the Palestinian peo- 
ple stop committing such abomina- 
tions, there won't be any hope for 
conciliation or peace.” 


The explosions were not the 
disturbances in Jerusalem on sue 
day. Police fired tear-gas at stone- 
throwing youths in the Old City and 
in Silwan, south of the Dung Gate. 
‘The windows of the Bank Hapoalim 
branch in East Jerusalem were shat- 
tered for the fourth time in the past 
several months. 

Ariel Bar-Or, 2 21-year-old stu- 
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A nurse holds the baby found in a Jerusalem garbage bin yesterday. 


Kach, PLP campaign in areas 


number of people who had been at 
the synagogue and the number ar- 
rested yesterday. The police spokes- 
man insisted that “ those brought 

us did not escape.” 


Some 50 people were involved in 
Sunday's squatting attempt, he said. 

One group took the main road on 
Sunday afternoon and was stopped 
at an IDF roadblock near Vered 
Yericho, military and Kach sources 
said. The group was diverted to the 
settlement. 

A second group of 18 people took 
a circuitous route, arriving at the 
synagogue minutes before the holi- 
day. The Border Police got the men 
out of the synagogue, but then the 
authorities debated where to send 
them. One source, who insisted on 
anonymity, said the IDF had offered 
to put them up at the local military 
oto mia headquarters, but they 


Yesterday, 18 of Kahane's sup- 
porters slipped out of Vered Yeri- 
cho and, by walking through wadis, 
reached the synagogue once again. 

The authorities detained the 
group and handed them over to the 
police, but seven or eight people 
took advantage of the confusion and 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT and 

JOEL GREENBERG 
TEL AVIV — Both Meir Kahane’s 
Kach Movement, which favours ex- 
pulsion of all the Arabs from the 
country, and the Arab Progressive 
List for Peace, which favours the 
establishment of an independent 
PLO-led Palestine in the territories, 
took their election campaigns to the 
territories over the holiday 
weekend. 

Security forces last night arrested 
12 Kach members ending their sec- 
ond attempt to squat at an old syna- 
gogue near Jericho. Their first at- 
tempt was foiled on Simhat Tora eve 
by Border Police reportedly called 
in to replace soldiers who had failed 
to evict the group. 

The detained Kach members 
were allowed to dance through Jeri- 
cho’s streets on Sunday night on 
condition they continue to the set- 
tlement of Vered Yericho, Kach's 
spokesman said. He said his party 
had decided “ to fight the Shamir 


A 


of cars 


Jewish activists’ of the Progressive 
List for Peace meanwhile: bypassed 
IDF roadblocks and drove a convoy 


ates ae voeetaisn Bee, and 
exhibited young men wounded in 
clashes with troops. An officer de- 
clared Habla a closed military zone, 

Residents of the village of 5,000 
say the water cut-off has forced 


“EDWARDS. 
BASE, California (AP) ea - Diseon! 
ery’s five astronauts streaked out. of 
orbit to. a. triumphant. bt Seb 
Gesert landing yesterday after.a re- 
markably smooth shuttle Hight re- ἢ 
} tummed Americans to space for the | 
‘first time in 242° 
‘Roger, Discovery, 
cback. A great ending to_the new” 
beginnings ‘Mission Control's ὃ 
agg nina te ‘ 


R 
welcome " 


get at 9:37 a.m, local time, endi 

‘2,7-million-kilometre voyage 

lasted four days, one hour and’S7 ~ - 
seconds.” 


| the California desert as Discovery ᾿ 
descended through blue skies to the © 
“cheers of some 400,000 spectators, a 
many of them waving American be 
"| flags. The national anthem played : 
over loudspeakers as the space shut- pe 
tle rolled to a stop. : 
Greeted by. ‘Vice President’ 
George Bush and senior officials of : 
the National Aeronautics and Space “ 
Administration, the astronauts’ 
textbook landing capped a come- « 
back mission that marked America’s < 


ἴῶμ Horan) Ὁ 


t to 
of some 50 Arab. and | New rockets designed following ἡ 
the 1986 Challenger explosion per- ""- 
formed well, said Nasa officials. . 
Discovery's sister shuttle Attantis. 
is set to fly in just seven weeks, with 
seven more flights planned in 1989 .. 
} on a mixture of satellite delivery, τ 
secret military and planetary 
Nasa officials, who drew up the - 
ambitious schedule in August, are - 
confident that they are now on 
course to a 1993 schedule of 22'shut- ~: 
tle flights which will carry into orbit © 
ségments of a permanent manned : 
space station: a 
While Discovery’s flight received | 
worldwide attention, the Atlantis 


government ... because Shamir, escaped custody, the spokesman 
too, will not let Jews live in said: His account of the escape ex- they knew of a water and | fense Department payload. 
Jericho.” plains the discrepancy between the power cutoff at ἴδ. Nasa ‘and the Defence De; 


(Continued from Page One) 


CRACKDOWN 


after their jeep was stoned, local the Sheikh Raduan and Saja’ pled, 
sources said. Military sources said neighbourhoods in Gaza. = ue “ur | we Hberete Palestine and | © the | pecocnarlbeiap aah "ἃ ἢ 
‘one person was ‘wounded. out the Gaza Strip the establish the Palestinian state on hid δ᾽ εὐθεῖ παν πῇ 
Settlers from Beit Hagai, south of level of violence -- the Palestinian land.” * ours saying it is 5 ers relve 
Hebron, blocked the Hebron-Beer- stonings and tyre burnings - W8S The Jeaflet seemed to have been | POU DOHC is given for landing. 
sheba road for an hour and ahalfon said to have been on par with previ- the work of the Islamic Jihad, even A new $2:3-billion shuttle being 
Sunday to protest increased attacks ous general strike days. However, 110] they were si by the Uni- ᾿ built as a replacement for Challeng- 
on motorists from the settlement. local sources believed the IDF had 44° ἥ the Uprising — | ΟΣ Will increase the number of shut- 
Last week, a settler lost control of curtailed the use of ic bullets. pro A local source said he Ὡς: 


his car after being stoned, and nar- 
rowly escaped fatal injury. The Beit 
Hagai settlers were ordered out of 
the area by troops, who declared it a 
closed military zone. 

In the Gaza Strip, some 300,000 
residents were under curfew yester- 
day, and at least one person was 
reported wounded in clashes with 


troops. 

The IDF imposed curfews — as a 
precautionary measure -- on the Ja- 
baliya, Shatti, Dir el-Balah, Sha- 
bura and Nuseirat refugee camps. 
The curfews were also clamped on 


ἔξθος a was a fairly small num- 
x of people treatment 
for gunshot cols ig ᾿ 

The TDF spokesman reported 
only one injury, a resident of the 
Jabliya refugee camp who received 
treatment at an IDF clinic and was 
then jailed. 

Local sources said four people 
were injured. One was taken to an 
Unrwa clinic in Jabaliya. 

But a foreign Unrwa worker 
prevented the IDF from entering 
the clinic. The troops then obtained 
the Palestinian’s identity card. 


“within the 


fied 


with the 
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invaders.” 
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Meanwhile, leaflets. circulated α in 
Gaza aad: Si ned by the PLO 
war will will contin- 


lieved the Islamic Jihad had used the 
PLO’s name to 


The text included averse from the 
Koran and commemorated the 
death of four Islamic 
killed last year in Saja'iya in a clash 

General 


Security 
They called for tuming October 6 
into a “day of revenge for the mar- 


urged Palestinians to 
fire bombs at ine “Zionist 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION - 


This is the last week to view 


JEWISH PRINCESSES 
and an occasional PRINCE 
The Color and Texture of the East 


A one-woman exhibition of watercolors by 
ANITA KUSHNER 


GALLERY TALK WITH THE ARTIST 


ment will not make the coun nada 
blic until it reaches nine minutes ~ 
launch. If all goes well, an - 
βηβοναορσηδα cbr tp tiers οὐαὶ ra 


tles to four, lbs leet d 
1992 launch schedule. ᾿ 
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1 Italian city (6) 1 Hooligan (6) 
4 Boat. 2 Unoccupied (4) 
7 Wnkeful (9) 3 Gaze (6) 
9 Valley (4) 4 Podestrian (6) . 
10 Porcolate (4) 8 Too(4) 
M Parchaser (5) 6 Withdraw (ἢ 
13 Bay (6) 7 Carnage (8) 
14 Toy (6) ὃ Divination (0) 
1δ On land (6) 1 Fruits) eit seat’ ἃ ον pnt 
Ἢ rey (6) 12 Moroccan port (5)" & ond panoramic 
t (F 15 Agree (fl) Ἶ 
2 Canal (4) 16 London borough (6) eae re orc 
Shivering fit (4) 11 Astute (6) seeing days in Caro. . 
23 Reserve (9) 18 Jacket (6) 202A 4 days/3 
24 Crowd (6) 21 Nought(4) Sees 
5 35 Shirker (8) 22 Sour (4) TOUR 200 8 dayar? | 
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